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CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


VIVIAN DYER 


movement for Church union among non-Catholic Christians, 
the origin of which was largely influenced by missionary 
preoccupations.’ We have also heard or read about “Catholic 
Ecumenism’, about the work of Catholic ecumenists who seek 


Prrovement ALL OF US are acquainted with Ecumenism, the 


-contact with the separated Churches.? Most of us, we must admit, 


have not shown sufficient interest in the matter, considering 
Ecumenism as a question best left to specialists. Moreover, in the 
active apostolate little time is left for these issues, nor is there 
generally, as experience shows, much attraction to or sympathy for 
those separated brethren who too often seem to be sort of rivals in 
the spreading of the Gospel. Few of us perhaps are acquainted with 
the attitude of the Holy See on the question, our knowledge being 
limited, in this respect, to some vague remembrance of some warning 
of the Holy Office about theological discussions with non-Catholics 
or participation in their action for Church union.’ Yet, there is a 
good deal more than this negative attitude in the official directives 
of Rome: the Holy See has definitely an ecumenical doctrine and 
an ecumenical attitude of its own, and it is but proper that no 
Catholic priest should ignore it. 

For this reason the recent study of Father G. Baum, O.S.A., 
That They May Be One. A Study of Papal Doctrine (Leo XIII- 
Pius XIT),4 should be welcomed by all. In the following pages we 
propose to outline its main ideas on Catholic Ecumenism. The 
reiterated pronouncements of the present Holy Father who refers 
to Church union whenever he can,' and the latest invitation of the 

1. Reprinted with the kind permission of the Editor from THE CLERGY 
MONTHLY, India. 

la. Cf. A. Muthumalai, ‘“‘Protestant International Conferences”, in CLERGY 
MONTHLY 2 (1939) 235-241; esp. the section: ‘“What should be our attitude?’’, 
239-241. J. Bayart, “‘The Story of Protestant Missions; The Movement towards 
Missionary Co-operation”, ibid. 1942-43, 298-302; and, “‘“From Denomination- 
alism to Church Union”, ibid. 1944-45, 168-178; P. Fallon, “‘Protestants in the 
Missions”, ibid. 1950, 321-332; J. Dubois, “Ecumenism: A General Survey”, 
ibid. 1956, 131-139, 169-176; T. Cranny, “Our Lady and Ecumenism’’, ibid. 
1959, 121-126. (See also “The Ecumenical Movement” by Patrick J. Devine, 
THE FURROW, January 1956, and the issue of THE FURROW on “Church Unity”, 
January 1955.—Editor, THE FURROW.) 

2. Cf. Dubois, art. cit. 169-176. 

3. Cf. CLERGY MONTHLY 1950, 100-106, 202-209. 

4. London, 1958. Pp. ix-191; Price 21s. 

5. Cf. CLERGY MONTHLY, 1958, 391; 1959, 143-145, 268 f, 270; 1960, 29, 50 f. 
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C.B.C.I. to all priests in India for an ecumenical approach to 
non-Catholic Christians,* are so many incentives for us to a genuine 
“‘sentire cum Ecclesia” and to a sincere following of the lead given 
by the Vicar of Christ and our own Pastors. 

Catholic Ecumenism, or the approach of Catholics to non- 
Catholic Christians for the definite purpose of mutual knowledge 
and understanding as a preparation, however remote, for eventual 
reunion, involves both a doctrine and an attitude, and for both 
of these the papal teaching, synthesised and presented by Father 
Baum, gives definite directives. The doctrine is the answer to the 
specific question: What is the situation of the separated Christians 
as individuals and of the separated churches as communities or 
institutions with regard to the supernatural life of grace and 
membership in the Mystical Body of Christ or the Roman Catholic 
Church?’ The answer to this question should guide our attitude 
towards our non-Catholic Christian brethren. 


DOCTRINAL FOUNDATION OF ECUMENISM 


The theology of the religious situation of dissident Christians and 
dissident Churches which is found in the papal teaching from 
Leo XIII to Pius XII is rather different in its outlook from that of 
the preceding centuries. At the risk of over-simplifying a complex 
historical evolution, we may state this difference succinctly as 
follows: Formerly the official and common persuasion in the 
Catholic Church took for granted that the so-called schismatics 
and heretics were per se formal schismatics and formal heretics, 
and, accordingly, formal sinners deprived of the life of grace 
because in more or less deliberate bad faith. Exceptions to the 


6. Cf. v.g. Letter of H. G. Dr. Perier, Archbishop of Calcutta, to his clergy 
(17 February 1960) on “establishing contact especially with leaders of ideas 
among Protestants”—‘‘All this in connection with the preparation of the 
Oecumenical Council according to the wishes of the Holy Father’. 

7. Father Baum devotes chapter one of his book to the study of the Unity 
of the Church, both as God’s people or a social body with unity of faith and 
unity of government, and as Christ’s Body made one by the one Holy Spirit 
as its soul and the one Head, Christ the Redeemer. This theology, basic for 
characterising Catholic Ecumenism, is fairly well known; we shall take it for 
granted here, as also the Catholic meaning or official understanding of the 
axiom “Outside the Church no salvation”; cf. CLERGY MONTHLY 1953, 111-113. 

8. This is the assumption, v.g., of the Council of Trent with regard to the 
Protestants, as is apparent from Denzinger 802, where “heretics and schismatics” 
are supposed to be — grace despite their “vain trust’? in the forgiveness 
of their’sins. 
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tule, in individual cases, were no doubt admitted, but these were 
exceptions. Today, both the official judgment of the Holy See as 
also, to a very fair extent, common public opinion in the Church 
are practically the opposite. Our separated brethren, it is felt, 
whom we should call dissidents rather than schismatics or heretics, 
are per se in good faith and, therefore, actually sharing through 
faith and the sacraments in the life of Christ’s grace which orientates 
them somehow to the One Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
They should not be considered as formal schismatics or formal 
heretics nor, accordingly, as formal sinners. They can and do share 
with us the faith and the grace of Christ and on that score our 
attitude towards them should not be one of aloofness, still less of 
hostility, but rather one of fraternal understanding. 

This general statement must now be applied in more definite 
detail first to the case of dissident Christians and then to that of 
dissident Churches. 


THEOLOGY OF DISSIDENT CHRISTIANS 


The papal documents of our time call fratres dissidentes those 
Christians who were born and through no guilt of their own remain 
outside the Catholic fold.1° And so, “by dissident or separated 
Christians we mean all men believing in Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour who remain apart from the Catholic Church in good 
faith” (34). They constitute “dissident Christianity”. 


Positive Side 

Dissident Christians have retained ‘“‘a part of the Christian 
heritage”, “‘a supernatural patrimony’’, and this may be for them 
a “living supernatural reality”. The Roman documents testify to 
this not only for the Orthodox Christians, but also, though less 
insistently, for the Christians of the Reformation. 

Of the dissident Christians of the East, whose kinship to Catholic 
Christianity is very close, “the Popes seem to assume that collec- 
tively they may be spoken of as in good faith” (36), and “readily 


9. It should be stressed at the outset that this is not merely the view of some 
fervent Catholic ecumenists but, Father Baum makes it clear, the official attitude 
of the Holy See. Without any dogmatic compromise, the Holy See acknowledges 
the possibility and reality of the supernatural life in the separated brethren and 
Churches and sees in it a reason for a true ecumenical attitude. 

10. The following pages keep as close as possible to Father Baum’s text, 
quoting it where possible. The parenthesised figuresYrefer to the pages of his 
book. Our comments are given mainly in the footnotes. 
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acknowledge the presence of living faith and sacramental charity” 
among them. Thus “Orthodox Christians in some way belong to 
the Church of Christ whose visible centre is at Rome”. They adhere 
to the Church not only in voto but also “with a considerable degree 
of reality”, as they possess in re many elements making up the 
Church’s unity (37). 

Of the dissident Christians of the West (mainly Protestants and 
Anglicans) the Popes speak less favourably, yet do not deny to all 
of them “‘a living patrimony of grace” (38). Many of them have 
retained the Baptism of the Catholic Church; any infant validly 
baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity “becomes a member of 
the Catholic Church in the full sense” (39). An adult Protestant 
baptized validly with a pure intention and faith in Christ is also 
somehow incorporated into Christ and the Church, though only 
in an initial way. Thus “the dissident Christians of the Reformation 
still have a share in the sacramental life of the Church” (40). 

Another question: “Can Christians who differ from us in creed 
nevertheless possess the virtue of faith?” (40). Yes, they can, the 
Popes answer, and this not only after the manner of the “holy 
pagan”, ante praedicationem; “dissident Christians who receive the 
Bible from their Churches may have the faith which justifies, and 
this not only accidentally by an extraordinary election of God, 
but rather according to the normal genesis of faith which pre- 
supposes the divine credentials offered by Jesus Christ’ (44). And 
“it seems to be the personal conviction of the Popes that the 
multitude of Protestants in our day must be considered as separated 
from the Church without personal fault’? (45). 


Negative Side 

There is also a negative side to the situation of dissident Christians. 
Their very separation is a “seed of dissention’”.!? “Through their 
objective situation they are heirs, to a lesser or greater extent, of 
the ungodly forces of dissension” (48). In the East the seed of 
dissension is “‘a negation of the government established by Christ” 
(50), in the West it is “the seed of negation which produced the 


11. We on purpose stress the positive side of the theology of dissident 
Christians because it is precisely what stands out in the new outlook of the 
Church and is the doctrinal basis of Ecumenism. It may be summed up by 
saying: the life of grace and of faith among dissident Christians is a fact, in the 
eyes of the Teaching Church; hence also their connection with the One Church. 
This fact was (or is) too often overlooked by Catholics. 

12. Dissension for dissent (in religious matters) or forces of dissent seems to 
be a neologism coined by the author. 
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division of Christendom” (51). Thus in both East and West the 
force of dissension is alive and active. 


Resultant Situation 

First, with regard to the Protestant faith: this is “implicitly 
Catholic”, “‘an undeveloped Catholic faith hidden in an obscuring 
formula” (58). Exposed to forces of dissension and unprotected, 
it is “in an anomalous situation” (59). 

As to the relation of the dissident Christians to the Catholic 
Church, Father Baum concludes his study of the papal statements 
by saying that dissident Christians “belong to the Body of Christ, 
the Catholic Church, with a membership which is initial (as against 
non-Christians), incomplete (to distinguish them from Catholics), 
partially visible (in contradistinction to the ‘holy pagans’), and 
finally threatened (which refers to the great variable introduced 
by the seed of dissension)” (64). 


THEOLOGY OF DISSIDENT CHURCHES 


The official documents are less explicit on the nature of separated 
Churches,}* except in saying what they are not: “Separated Churches 
are not members or branches of the Catholic Church ... This is 
de fide” (65). Nor do they belong to the Church in an incipient way, 
as individual dissident Christians do by Baptism and the implicit 
desire of faith. Yet, ‘‘the dissident Church cannot be considered as 
an anti-Church; it is rather a social structure responsible both for 
the impediments to and the presence of a divine tradition” (66). 
It is “not simply a body perpetuating error, nor simply a mass of 
dissident Christians, but ... a society, historically responsible for 
the continuity of a partial Christian tradition in the world” (67). 
Hence there is among the succeeding generations in dissident 
Churches ‘‘a process of spiritual recovery ... The sacramental and 
objective Christian elements outlast the schismatic intention of the 
wangling party and begin to produce a living, though wounded, 
Christianity among the succeeding generations” (68) despite the 


. 13. This teaching of the Holy See on dissident Churches as communities or 
social bodies is important in view of the possibility or non-possibility of eventual 
corporate reunion. The twofold question about dissident Churches is whether 
and to what extent they are as societies mediators of the supernatural life for 
their members, and whether they can as societies re-enter the Catholic fold. 
As will appear from the text, their situation is complex, and different for the 
East and the West. 
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dynamism of error. Thus Christian communities which, when 
severed from the Catholic Church, were “schismatic” or “heretical” 
have now become merely dissident Churches or communities (68),4 

But the official Roman documents see “an enormous difference 
between Eastern and Western separated Christian communities”, 
The difference is not only quantitative but also qualitative. The 
Eastern Orthodox Churches have valid sacraments and their bishops 
have a certain jurisdiction, leased by the Roman Church (71). 
Thus “considering the agelong ‘process of recovery’ and the tacit 
approval of the Roman Church, it seems that the dissident bodies 
of the East are reconcilable communities enjoying a certain eccle- 
siastical life ... Rome regards the Orthodox communities as 
wounded Churches, but as Churches none the less’”’ (72). Not so 
the dissident Churches of the West. They are never called “Churches” 
in the Roman documents, “‘because their sacramental life is judged 
to be too incomplete, because they are not sacramentally linked to 
the apostolic succession of bishops; they have not retained enough 
of the Christ-given social structure ... Theologically speaking, 
(they) are not Churches” (72). Yet, because their Christian patrimony 
also contains certain society-building elements (e.g. Baptism), they 
are more than a multitude of dissident Christians ... they are 
societies historically responsible for the regeneration of their 
members (in good faith)’’ (72).15 

The Roman documents make a further important point con- 
cerning the “‘supernatural good in dissident Churches”. The Church’s 
attitude here is complex: “she rejoices at the increase of authentic 
Christian values and deplores the falsification and corruption of 
the divine gifts”. She rejoices “at the spiritual success of other 
Christians because it is her own success too” (75). How? “While 
the supernatural values (the divine patrimony) dispersed in dissident 
Christianity await their re-entry into the Church, they already 
belong to her even in separation” (76). 

Therefore, “if the Catholic Church has a function in separated 
Christianity, this task can never lead her to disregard authentic 


14. Catholic Ecumenists insist on adhering to this terminology and on no 
longer using the derogatory terms, schismatic or heretic, which easily suggest 
formal sinfulness. 

15. Accordingly, separated Churches are all, in varying measure, historical 
agents in preserving a partial Christian patrimony, but the Eastern Churches 
are at the same time real, though “wounded” Churches, apt to be “reconciled” 
with the Mother Church; the Western Churches are, generally, too little real 
societies to be fit for corporate reunion. 
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Christian elements; it can only intend the healing and completing 
of these elements in the unity of Christ’s Body” (76).1* 

This dogmatic and theological doctrine of the Holy See con- 
cerning the nature or situation of dissident Christians and dissident 
Churches is the basis of Catholic Ecumenism. Regarding this, we 
must now, following Father Baum, briefly indicate the reason or 
nature and the practical attitude. 


CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


“The Church was born for no other reason than to extend the 
reign of Christ over the whole earth and to make all men participate 
in His redemption” (Benedict XV). Hence, Father Baum concludes, 
“her salvific mission gives rise to various activities according to 
different surroundings ... When living in a Catholic community, 
her holy function will find expression in the pastoral ministry among 
the people; with respect to unbelievers it will give rise to her missions; 
and when considering her divine role with regard to severed 
Christians, it will produce an activity which we shall call— 
ecumenical”? (78).17 


Foundation of Catholic Ecumenism 

Ecumenical action differs from missionary action to the extent 
that the theological situation of separated Christians differs from 
that of non-Christians, even of “holy pagans”. The latter come 
within the Church’s catholicity with regard to nature—they are the 
object of her missionary action; the former come within her 
catholicity with regard to grace—they are the object of her ecu- 
menical action (87).18 The documents of the Holy See, however, 
do not use the word “ecumenical” in this sense. But they clearly 


16. It may not be easy for priests in the missionary field or the pastoral 
ministry to adopt this complex attitude of the Holy See and to rejoice at the 
spiritual success of our separated brethren while deploring its precarious con- 
dition. This shows perhaps how an ecumenical attitude may require on our 
part a definite revision of ideas and instinctive reactions. 

17. This tripartite division of the Church’s mission is not biblical, Father 
Baum admits (81), but it is demanded by the threefold divisicn of mankind 
which we find in the papal encyclicals (82). 

18. This terminology of Father Baum’s will rerhaps not be accepted by all 
theologians, non-Christians who are “holy” (= in grace) are also in a real 
way within the orbit of the Church’s catholicity with regard to grace, though 
not by sacramental means or by explicit faith in Christ. But the question of 
terminology is secondary. The difference in theological situation between 
dissident Christians and non-Christians is objective and admitted by all. 
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point to a different theological situation of the dissident Christians 
compared with non-Christians. 

The Church is the Mother of dissidents in a way she is not of 
non-Christians, and here is the foundation of the ecumenical 
attitude (89). “According to the teaching of the Roman documents, 
Jesus Christ committed into the hands of the Church al] means of 
grace” (90). “The Body of Christ holds the life-giving sacraments 
and the redeeming message. It is through this Body that men 
receive Christ” (90). She is the Mother of all dissidents because 
all receive from her the sacraments and the Gospel.!® 

“The sacraments belong to the Church and her life, even when 
they are administered outside her fold”. Hence “‘the Church saves 
even where she is not acknowledged” (90f). Holy Scripture was 
entrusted to the Church; but “the Church’s guardianship over 
Scripture cannot be confined to the material protection of the single 
books; it includes practically the whole of her infallible magisterium 
which guards the true meaning of the biblical Revelation by supply- 
ing a divine commentary (Catholic dogma)”. Hence “Protestant 
Christians receive from the Church much more than a canonical 
collection of sacred books. They are dependent in their faith on 
the Church’s guardianship, in the wide sense, over the Scriptures” 
(93).—Because she is the Mother of dissidents, she is bound to 
take care of them. 

What then will Catholic Ecumenism be and aim at? “The 
Catholic Church recognises the conflict going on in the heart of 
dissident Christianity between the divine patrimony of grace tending 
towards Catholic fullness and the principles of error seeking to 
corrupt the good seed. Confronted by this situation the Church 
cannot remain silent” (97). Her answer is Catholic Ecumenism. 
“We define therefore Catholic Ecumenism as the Church’s appointed 
function in a severed Christianity which consists in fostering towards 
perfection the wounded Christian patrimonies in dissidence and in 
reducing towards elimination the human falsifications associated with 
them. Catholic ecumenism aims to help in the victory of grace 
among separated Christians. It seeks to foster the healing of all 
Christian elements in isolation; and because the perfect health 
of partial Christian traditions can only be found in the unity of 
Christ’s Body, ecumenical action is a work of reunion” (97f).?° 

19. Here lies the reason why Father Baum rightly distinguishes missionary 
action and ecumenical action. The Church is the Mother of dissident Christians 
in a manner in which she is not of non-Christians. 
20. One might say that’ grace is’ also at work among non-Christians (cf. 
above n. 18). Undoubtedly: But if it is, this'is not because of any “partial Christiah 
patrimony”; this is absent from non-Christian religions and present only among 
dissident Christians. 
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Father Baum concludes this section by a precise definition of 
Catholic ecumenism, derived from the teaching of the Holy See, 
which we must quote in full: “Ecumenism is part of the essential 
mission of the Church to reconcile the world in Christ. It is addressed 
to dissident Christians inasmuch as they are heirs of partial Christian 
traditions. Catholic ecumenism is the Church’s function in dissident 
Christianity (material cause), proceeding from her catholicity or 
more specifically from her spiritual maternity (formal cause) and 
directed at least remotely by the apostolic hierarchy (in the line of 
efficient causality), which aims at healing the wounded patrimonies 
of grace (proximate final cause) with a view to integrating them 
ultimately into the One Church (ultimate final cause)” (101). 


EXERCISE OF CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


What then will Catholic ecumenism be in practice? “The 
principal exercise of Catholic ecumenism is the ecumenical witness 
of the Church supported and paralleled by the ecumenical charity 
of all Christians” (102). 


Ecumenical Witness 

Catholic participation in non-Roman ecumenical movements, 
particularly in the World Council of Churches, is excluded by 
doctrinal reasons, because of their concept of Church and Church 
unity which contradicts the revealed doctrine on the nature of the 
Church of Christ as understood by Catholicism.2? “Ecumenical 
action of Roman Catholics, therefore, must be exercised outside 
of the World Council of Churches” (108). The ecumenical witness 
of the Catholic Church has its own proper character, “determined 
by the religious situation of separated Christianity and the material 
role to which the Church has been appointed” (108). Father Baum 
describes the Catholic ecumenical attitude as follows: 

“The Catholic ecumenical attitude is characterised by the ready 
acknowledgement of the Christian values in other Churches, by an 
unwillingness to proselytise, by the search for truth in all sincerity, 
and by the certain hope that not only others, but also the Catholic 
Church will benefit from a return to unity. At the same time and 


21. We should note once more that the ecumenism here described is but the 
official doctrine and practice of the Holy See, not a matter of mere theological 
opinion or trend. Hence to know and accept.it in practice is .a point of “‘sensus 
Catholicus”’. The same remark applies to the section: of C.E. 

22. Cf. J. Dubois, art. cit. 172 f. 
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without contradicting the above note, the Catholic ecumenist 
believes with the certainty of faith that the Catholic Church is the 
home of all Christians” (109). 

A few words on each of these characteristics. In former centuries 
“Catholic theological literature on Christian disunity was highly 
contentious; it defended or it attacked” (109). Today “Catholic 
writers have learned to acknowledge Christian patrimonies in 
separated Churches”, and the Holy See is giving the lead (109). But 
“acknowledging the Christian patrimonies in dissidence, the ecu- 
menist does not overlook the errors by which these may be affected 
... Our recognition of Christian elements in dissidence does not 
imply a compromise; it is wholly grounded on the search for truth, 
seeking to distinguish the authentic from the false” (111). 

Work for Christian unity may not “deteriorate into a proselytism 
which seeks to draw dissidents into the Church by neglecting, 
instead of perfecting, their divine patrimony”’.** Rather, “if Catholics 
assist dissident Christians better to appreciate and more fully to live 
the sacrament of Baptism, for instance, or the communal worship 
of the Eucharist, or the spiritual value of the liturgy, or the evangelical 
character of monastic life, or the love of patristics, or the nearness 
of the saints—then the Church is properly exercising her ecumenical 
function” (111f). 

Sincere search for truth: “There is one point on which Catholic 
and non-Catholic ecumenists are perfectly agreed: the unity of 
Christians which the Lord has promised is a unity in truth, and an 
advance towards this goal will come about only through a greater 
apprehension of the truth, divine and human, of our religion” (113). 
“There are two aspects to this search for truth: we must understand 
more correctly the beliefs and practices of the various Churches 
(an historical inquiry), and we must strive for a greater penetration 
of the Word of God (a theological inquiry)” (113). In the first 
inquiry it should be noted: “The same fidelity to truth which 
prompts the Catholic ecumenist to abandon his inherited prejudices 
and to study dissident theologies from their sources, also obliges 
him to be honest in his presentation of Catholic doctrine” without 
giving in to “the temptation to obscure the clarity and precision of 
Catholic dogma” (115).™ 


23. The precise meaning of proselytism, as intended here, should be noted: 
it is the effort to “‘convert” dissidents while neglecting their divine patrimony. 
Ecumenical action is not intént on such immediate conversion. 

24. On this last point—a necessary feature of genuine Catholic ecumenism— 
the Roman documents, especially Humani generis, are very explicit; cf. Baum 115. 
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“The reunion of all Christians”, in the mind of the Popes, “will 
be of benefit even to the Catholic Church: it will reinforce her 
resistance to God’s enemies and expand her missionary influence in 
the world” (119). Besides, “ecumenical action adds something to 
the Church in the line of her unity. The movement for Christian 
unity is a movement for the unity of the Church” (120). 

Catholic ecumenism, resembling the ecumenical attitude of 
non-Catholics, is yet “‘profoundly modified by the certain conviction, 
a conviction of faith, that the Church is the home of all Christians” 
(120). And so “it remains the task of an ecumenical theology to 
demonstrate for the single denominations that the supernatural 
elements which dissident Christians possess cannot attain their 
complete and proper unfolding save in the Catholic Church” (121). 
“The great difference in the Catholic approach to ecumenical 
action ... is the faith of the Church that she alone is the Body of 
Christ, the holy people of God” (123). 


Ecumenical Charity 

Together with the ecumenical witness there is the role of “the 
ecumenical charity of the Church, the unifying power of holiness 
and the role of common prayer”’ (123). 

Holiness unites, because “all holiness in this world is derived 
from Jesus Christ” (124). ‘“‘For Catholics, the increase in holiness 
will mean a greater participation in the divine mission of the Church 
to mediate Christ ... For dissident Christians growth in holiness 
will augment their orientation towards the Church” (126).?6 

And “because the. return to Christian unity is in a singular way 
the gift of God . . . not the outcome of human industry, prayer for 
unity ... is a demand of Christian charity in all those in whom 
the Spirit has awakened the longing for this gift; and like the charity 
from which it proceeds, this prayer unites Catholic and non-Catholic 
Christians in an identical ecumenical effort: the continuation of 
Christ’s prayer ‘That all may be one’ ” (127f).2’ Its ultimate end, 

25. Father Baum quotes R. Aubert to the effect that only in recent years 
have the official documents of the Holy See been ready to admit this gain for 
the Church from eventual reunion of the dissidents (117). The remark is worth 
Noting. 

6. Ecumenism takes for granted what is a conclusion from the theology 
of the situation of dissident Christians, namely, that there is holiness among 
them, since there is life of grace. 

27. Father Baum cites three special occasions for such prayer: the novena 
to the Holy Spirit in preparation for Pentecost, the January Octave of prayer 
.for the unity of Christians, and the Rosary devotion during the month of 
on. (129 f). In connection with the latter, cf. his “Note on Our Lady” 
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as of ecumenism in general, is expressed in terms acceptable by all 
Christians in the universal phrase coined by Leo XIII: ad 
maturandum christianae unitatis bonum (133). 


CONCLUSION 


“Ecumenical action on the unofficial level of contact, is exercised 
by what we have called ecumenical charity and ecumenical witness, 
The former, being less specific, obliges all Christians whatsoever, 
while the latter having a precise and more technical function is 
above all the work of theologians. This ecumenism is a slow 
progress”. The final stage, when dissident Christians return to the 
Church, may be far off. But “‘an increased orientation of dissident 
Christians to the Body of Christ is already an ecumenical success 
... We are obliged by the very mission of the Church to prepare 
the way for the ultimate gift of unity” (134). 


+ VIVIAN DYER 

Archbishop of Calcutta 

Calcutta, India 
28. We append here, by way of illustration of the ‘ecumenical attitude”, 
the six rules for a Catholic-Protestant dialogue, proposed by Rev. Dr. Robert 
MacAfee Brown, an American (Protestant) Seminary Professor, and published 
both in CHRISTIAN CENTURY (Prot.) and COMMONWEAL (Cath.): (1) Each partner 
must believe that the other is speaking in good faith. (2) Each partner must have 
a clear understanding of his own faith. (3) Each partner must strive for a clear 
understanding of the faith of the other. (4) Each partner must accept respon- 
sibility in humility and penitence tor what his group has done, and is doing, to 
foster and perpetuate division. (5) Each partner must forthrightly face the issues 
which cause separation as well as those which create unity. (6) Each partner 
must recognise that all that can be done with the dialogue is to offer it up to God. 


THE RADIATION OF KINDNESS: We must remember in the 
first place that the trench dividing us was dug before the Refor- 
mation by the inconsistencies and laxity of Catholics; we must 
remember that these faults have built up between Protestants and 
us walls of prejudice which hide from them the incomparable 
treasures bestowed on His Church by Almighty God; that these 
prejudices, which are the only real barrier between us, cannot be 
destroyed except by the contact of soul with soul, in which the 
non-Catholic is first won over by the radiation of joy and sincerity 
and kindness. 

—ROBERT-BENEDICT CHERIX: St, V. de P. Bulletin, December 1960 
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CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
RELATIONS IN IRELAND 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


and over one million Protestants. Thus almost a quarter of the 

total population of our island is Protestant. Relative to the 
general population there are more Protestants in Ireland than there 
are Catholics in the U.S.A. True, the demographical distribution of 
Protestants through our population is very uneven. Nearly ninety 
per cent of them are located in the six counties of Northern Ireland, 
and of the remainder nearly half live in or near Dublin. But there 
are similar heavy concentrations of Catholics in definite areas of 
the U.S.A. Nor is our strong Protestant minority a growth of 
yesterday or the day before in the process of Irish historical develop- 
ment. The “Protestant North” was already a reality before The 
Mayflower set sail. Irish Protestantism has a considerably longer 
history than American Protestantism or than American Catholicism 
of English speech. The Church of Ireland, as “the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law’’, dates back four full centuries 
to the Reformation Parliament of 1560. Irish Presbyterianism has an 
unbroken history since 1603. Irish Methodism derives from Wesley 
himself. Our Protestant people have a long tradition and a sturdy 
pride, both firmly associated with the land of their birth. They claim 
their portion of the Irish heritage, though in a manner different 
from ours. The name of Ireland is incorporated in the official style 
and title of Northern Ireland as well as in that of the Republic of 
Ireland. These are facts not to be ignored or glossed over but to be 
accepted sine ira et studio. The political implications of them, one 
way or the other, are not our concern here; what does concern 
us is their religious implications. 

A quarter of our people are Protestant—Church of Ireland, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or of the smaller denominations. They 
share, by and large, a common religious outlook.1 Many of them 
are deeply religious men and women whom it is an honour to know 
personally. Of these no small number find their way year by year to 
the One Flock and One Shepherd, sometimes at the cost of great 
perscnal sacrifice. From such courageous lovers of Christ we others, 


[sn ARE IN Ireland about three-and-a-quarter million Catholics 


1. For a brief survey of the history, denominational distribution and 
“common faith” of the Irish Protestant community see Sedn O’Riordan, 
“Protestantism in Ireland”, THE FURROW, February 1958. 
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who have had to make no such sacrifices for our faith, have much 
to learn. These find their way to Christian Unity—and mourn for 
the many whom they leave behind, relatives, friends and a thousand 
acquaintances. What is our attitude as Catholics to those many 
who stand outside our City? What relations have we got with them, 
or at least try to have with them? What is the degree and kind of 
our concern regarding the million Protestants who share the life 
and air of Ireland with us? I should like to attempt some kind of 
answer to these questions in this article. 

We have now a definite vantage-ground from which to survey the 
problem of Catholic-Protestant relations in Ireland. It is provided 
by the ecumenical movement which, we may say, has now been 
formally adopted by the Apostolic See itself. Pope John XXIII has 
committed himself in person, and with him the whole Church, to 
the active seeking of unity in Christ with all who bear the name of 
Christian—Orthodox, Lutheran, Anglican and all other Christians, 
His acceptance of a courtesy visit from the Head of the Anglican 
Communion (of which the Church of Ireland forms part) has been 
rightly signalled as an event of prime importance in the slow, 
difficult but necessary development of the ecumenical movement. 

Some Catholics have been surprised by the ready, forthcoming 
approach of Pope John to the separated Churches, and it has been 
suggested that it springs from his own kindliness and charity of 
heart rather than from the objective demands of the contemporary 
religious situation. Will such an approach, it is sometimes asked, 
really achieve anything? Is there really any hope (short of a miracle) 
_of reconstituting the unity of all who bear the Christian name? 
Such an attitude of mind would make our seeking of friendly 
relations with Christians in separation from us dependent on the 
human chances of our winning them to Catholic unity within a 
measurable span of time. Pope John’s attitude is quite other. He 
sees it as our Christian duty here and now to seek contact with our 
separated brethren, leaving the ultimate outcome of our efforts in 
this sphere (as in every sphere of spiritual endeavour) to the sovereign 
Providence of God. 

Long before he became Pope he himself laboured and suffered 
in the cause of Christian unity. The ecumenical spirit which he 
displays today from the Chair of Peter characterised his twenty 
long years of toil among the.Orthodox communities of Bulgaria, 
-Constantinople and Greece. As his most authoritative biographer 
writes of him: “For him the best-means to reach our dissident 
brethren was to establish friendly relations with them. In order 
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to understand and love one another we must first of all know one 
another. As long as we remain distant from one another, there is 
bound to be mutual suspicion and distrust, if not definite hostility, 
between us. That is why in visits and receptions and on similar 
occasions he wanted to show to all his large-heartedness. ... He 
believed he was not wrong in thinking that the greatest barriers 
can be broken down by the heart’. This generous and, in the best 
sense, liberal approach to Orthodoxy involved Monsignor Roncalli 
again and again in difficulties and humiliations: it paid only the 
scantiest of immediate dividends. But nothing could change his 
determination to try for friendly relations as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the seeking of ecclesiastical unity. In later years, as 
Patriarch of Venice, he wrote to his successor, the Apostolic Delegate 
to Turkey: “‘I think with sadness of the ever weaker results of the 
movement for unity in the East. Yet it is our duty to pursue it, even 
against all hope’. Pope John learned the ecumenical spirit the hard 
way—in the daily practice of Christian charity, courtesy and 
patience towards all his flock, Catholics and Orthodox alike. The 
Orthodox clergy and laity might regard him as a foreigner and as a 
representative of a “foreign”? Church, and might treat him as such; 
but his invariable reply was to seek their friendship, understanding 
and loving them in Christ. Whoever else would show a spirit of 
aloofness and rejection in the sphere of Catholic-Orthodox relations, 
he would not be the one to show it. His ecumenical spirit was not 
merely the fruit of a naturally friendly temperament, still less of a 
benign optimism regarding the feasibility of immediate Church 
Reunion: it was a truly theological attitude of mind, originating in 
charity. Now “‘charity is patient, is kind; charity feels no envy; 
charity is never perverse or proud, never insolent; does not claim 
its rights, cannot be provoked, does not brood over injury; takes no 
pleasure in wrong-doing, but rejoices at the victory of truth; sustains, 
believes, hopes, endures, to the last’’ (1 Cor. 13:4-7).? 

~The ecumenical spirit in Catholic-Protestant relations has long 
been growing in Germany (the original home of the Reformation), 
Holland and Switzerland. It is quite a different thing from un- 
theological, or at least, imprudent concessionism in matters of 
doctrine or discipline; no real Catholic ecumenist has any time for 
such extravagances. What the Catholic ecumenist in these countries 


2. For the personal background of Pope John XXIII’s ecumenical interests 
see Leone Algisi, Giovanni XXIII (1959). A summary of the facts given publicity 
by Algisi will be found in the article, “Mgr. Roncalli and the Orthodox 

ches”, THE CLERGY MONTHLY (India), August 1960. 
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does seek is the promotion of Christian charity and courtesy between 
Catholics and Protestants, so that, out of mutual comprehension and 
goodwill, full unity of faith may in God’s good time grow. This 
is only a logical application to the Catholic-Protestant situation 
of principles that underlie all the missionary activity of the Church, 
If we seek to bring the light of Christ to Nigerians or Bantus, we 
first enter into friendly relations with them, thus doing our part to 
facilitate the action of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. Genuine, 
disinterested friendliness on our part is the necessary preliminary 
and condition of our being accepted by them, and our being accepted 
is in turn the necessary preliminary and condition of their acceptance 
of Christ and His Church. There is no other way to communicate 
the life of grace to men except by Joving them. Well, if this holds 
good of the missionary work of the Church among men of non- 
European races and cultures, it holds equally of her work on behalf 
of our separated brethren in Europe itself. We wish them to be 
Catholics again; it is for us to take the first step towards bringing 
that about, and there is no first step other than that of being friendly 
to them. We owe at least as much understanding and charity to 
them, men of our own nations and races and cultures, as we do 
to the world at large. Such is the basic position of the ecumenical 
movement—the position that has now been made official, so to 
speak, in the Holy See’s own manner of dealing with the Protestant 
world. 

Of course circumstances have, in modern times, made the 
ecumenical approach relatively easy in Gerraan, Dutch and Swiss 
conditions. The Protestant spirit has mellowed much in these 
countries with the years, thanks largely to the influence of good 
Protestant scholarship. Protestant learning, in the spheres of 
Biblical, Patristic and historical studies, has acted as a powerful 
dissolvent of “ignorant” (and therefore bigoted) Protestantism. 
On the other hand, Catholic scholarship has helped to make Catholics 
more understanding of, and therefore more patient with, the whole 
Protestant complex of ideas and emotions. Again the lines of 
division between Catholics and Protestants in Germany, Holland 
and Switzerland are now almost entirely religious. Political and other 
profane sources of dissension have pretty well disappeared from 
the scene, at least as a major theme of distrust and competition. 
Neither side have any particular axe to grind in the¥political field, 
the religious “dialogue” can proceed on its own terms. 

Our conditions here are not at all so favourable to the ecumenical 
“dialogue”. Catholics and Protestants still live ‘largely separate 
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lives even in the south, and it is still possible for a Protestant]tofbe 
born, grow up, live and die in Dublin without having more than a 
nodding acquaintance with Catholics. This wall of separation is, 
however, rapidly breaking down in the case of younger Protestants, 
who tend to mix more socially with Catholics than did their fathers. 
In the North the wall of social separation is, and always has been, 
higher and thicker. Political feeling is a major ingredient in the 
situation there, and when things get really nasty it is always over 
politics, or housing, or jobs or other factors that tie up with the 
Unionist-Nationalist cleavage. A sense of grievance and humiliation 
on the Catholic side, fear of and self-consolidation against Catholic 
power on the Protestant side: these are social factors which cannot be 
lightly treated in any honest consideration of the subject of Catholic- 
Protestant relations in the North. Yet, on the whole, personal 
relations between Catholics and Protestants are probably better 
today in the North than they have ever been before. 

It is also in the North, paradoxically, that the ecumenical spirit 
has most shown itself among Irish Catholics, and it is entirely to 
the credit of Northern Catholics that this should be so. Belfast, the 
great urban stronghold of Irish Protestantism, has courses of 
lectures for Protestant inquirers organised there, as elsewhere in 
Ireland, by the Legion of Mary. It has also an annual mission (at 
the Redemptorist Church, Clonard) which offers a public oppor- 
tunity to Protestants to hear the Word of God as the Catholic 
Church understands and preaches it. The latest mission of this 
kind (November 1960) was devoted to the subject of Christian 
Unity and included, for the first time, Evening Mass on one of the 
Sundays of the mission. Permission to have Mass for the mixed 
congregation (Catholics and Protestants) who attended the mission 
was kindly granted by the Bishop of Down and Connor, Most Rev. 
Dr. Mageean, ever a devoted friend of every genuine development 
of the ecumenical spirit in his diocese. 

Other forms of Catholic ecumenical activity, both in North and 
South, might be enumerated here; but this article is not concerned 
with them as such. Its aim is to stress the necessity on our part 
of having an active and practical interest in the spiritual welfare of 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen. We have a spiritual responsibility 
for them and must gladly accept it, if we are to be true to the 
tcumenical spirit that is blowing freely through the Church at the 
present time. 

We must also remember that our responsibility towards Protes- 
fants cannot be limited to seeking their conversion to the Church 
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here and now. We have a prior responsibility to help them to be 
good Christians, according to the measure of the light they possess 
here and now. The good Protestant, living by faith and charity, 
is already united to the Church “‘by implicit desire’’* and is truly a 
friend of God. Moreover, fidelity to conscience is a prerequisite to 
finding the way to actual membership of the Church herself. To 
give a good example of Christian living to Protestants; to pray for 
them in their temporal and spiritual needs; to help them when 
possible in their personal and family troubles—these are acts of 
Christian mercy which we owe them as human persons and children 
of God, the one Father of us all. 

If I may be permitted to give a personal example to illustrate this 
point: in January 1960 I was invited to address the Belfast Group 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. My audience was, of course, mainly 
Protestant, my chairman a Presbyterian. I spoke to them on the 
spiritual side of the problem of alcoholism—on the need the alcoholic 
has of God and His grace, on humility and confidence in God, on 
the power of prayer in our human and Christian life. It was just 
the same kind of simple talk as a priest gives over and over again to 
Catholics in the course of his ministry, but adapted to the special 
need of my audience. [ could not have had a more interested or 
appreciative audience, and subsequently I had personal talks with 
some of my listeners. I hope what I said was of some use to them. 
Certainly I shall always remember the goodness and kindness and 
simplicity of heart my Protestant hearers showed towards me in 
the course of that evening. 

The ecumenical spirit on the Catholic side today is matched by 
a sincere desire for Christian understanding and unity on the 
part of very many Protestants. That spirit is spreading among Irish 
Protestants also, particularly in certain sections of the Church of 
Ireland. It is for us to show them consideration, understanding and 
friendship. The rest is in the hands of God, who alone gives life 
to men, who alone can gather all men into the unity of His Church. 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Mount Saint Alphonsus, Limerick 


3. See the statement of the Holy Office, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, THE 
FURROW, December 1952, pp. 654-659. 
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THE EASTERN RITES 


POL O SUILLEABHAIN 


gold-bearing rock themselves bear gold, he was referring to 

the Separated Eastern Churches. The illustration was apt. 
For when one enters a church of, say, the Byzantine rite and 
observes the mosaic of the Christ Pantocrator, Almighty Lord of 
the World, dominating the apse, the gleaming icons of the Mother 
of God, of angels and saints, and the worshippers bowing deeply in 
adoration, one feels that here indeed is a splinter of the Rock. When 
one reads the prayers of the Liturgy (as the Orientals call their 
Mass) and ponders those words of noble lineage pressed into the 
service of God by Chrysostom, one feels that here is ancient gold. 


Wee POPE PIUS xI remarked that fragments broken from the 


VARIETY OF THE RITES 


The many Eastern rites now in existence differ widely from the 
Latin and show considerable divergencies from one another. 
Historically, all trace their ancestry to the two parent rites of 
Alexandria in Egypt and of Antioch in Syria (where the followers 
of the Lord were first called Christians). 

From Alexandria come the liturgy of Saint Mark in Coptic and 
the Ethiopic liturgy of Abyssinia. 

From Antioch come the Jerusalem rite of Saint James, the 
Chaldean rite, the Armenian rite and the Byzantine rite which is, 
after the Roman, the most widespread in Christendom. Supported 
by the cultural prestige of the imperial city, the Byzantine rite 
supplanted all rites existing within the provinces of Constantinople, 
reached the peoples of Russia and the Balkans and, more than any 
other Eastern rite, preserved something of the spirit of the universal 
Church. Originally in Greek, it is now used in several languages, 
notably the following: Old Slavonic (by Slavs and Russians), 
Arabic, Rumanian, Georgian, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Hungarian, French and English. It succeeded in influencing even 
the older liturgies of Syria and Egypt. 

The word Missa is not used in the East. The Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is always known as the Liturgy. The Byzantine Liturgy survives 
today under two forms, one bearing the name of Saint John 
Chrysostom, the other that of Saint Basil the Great. The latter, 
which is used on only ten days of the year, differs from the former 
mainly in the greater length of its prayers, Both Liturgies were 
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translated into Slavonic by Saints Cyril and Methodius in the ninth 
century. As the Holy Sacrifice is not offered on weekdays of Lent 
(except Saturdays), a special Liturgy of the Presanctified is said 
on those days. 


LITURGICAL LANGUAGE 


Although Greek is the language of the oldest liturgical documents 
extant, of whatever provenance, today as a liturgical language it is 
almost confined to Greece itself. Even there it is not easily understood 
by the general body of worshippers. In the Liturgy it is pronounced 
after the manner of the Koiné, that is, with vowel-sounds as in 
Modern Greek. This is at first disconcerting for western listeners: 
the Irish ear takes some time to recognise hémeis under the disguise 
of the sound imis. The Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Old Slavonic 
of the other liturgies are likewise dead languages. 


““VENERABLE ANTIQUITY” 


Catholic Orientals, in communion with the Holy See, follow the 
Eastern rite prevalent in their native community. The appellation 
“Uniate”, which they resent, was given them by the Ukranian 
Synod of Brest and is used in an offensive sense by non-Catholics; 
the word is never found in ecclesiastical acts of the Holy See. It 
bears much the same connotation as “‘Papist’’ with us. 

Divergencies between their prayers and ritual and those of the 
Orthodox Churches are slight. A tendency to introduce blessings, 
sacramentals, feasts and semi-liturgical functions from the Latin 
rite has frequently manifested itself among them. Far from en 
couraging this tendency, the Holy See has constantly vindicated 
the legitimacy of the Oriental rites as entirely holy and venerable. 

Pope Pius IX recalled that his Predecessors had honoured them 
“for the sake of their venerable antiquity and their composition in 
languages spoken by.the apostles and Fathers, and as embodying 
ceremonies of matchless splendour and magnificence’. Pope Pius Xl 
urged seminarians to study Oriental doctrines and rites and thereby 
conceive “fa more ardent love for the true Bride of Christ, whose 
enchanting comeliness and unity in the diversity of the various rites, 
will shine forth more clearly in their eyes’’. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS AND SACRED VESSELS 


‘The visitor to an Eastern church finds himself in. a strange land 
that is somehow familiar: Nearly everything looks and sounds 
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different, and so vivid is the use of symbolism that the reality almost 
seems present in the figure. A Byzantine church is a Bible in stone. 

Imagine yourself in a rectangular church, without statues, seats 
or Stations of the Cross. The altar and lower part of the sanctuary 
is completely cut off from your view by the iconostasis, a screen of 
wood or marble usually more than twelve feet high, which stands 
where the communion rails are found in Latin churches. It has 
three doors, of which the central leads directly to the altar. The 
doors are always closed except during certain parts of the Liturgy. 

The front of the iconostasis is decorated with icons, sometimes 
to the extent of five rows one above the other. Those of Christ and 
the Mother of God are invariably on the right and left of the central 
door, while on the door itself are usually depicted the Annunciation 
and the four Evangelists, harbingers of our Redemption. On the 
side doors are icons of angels guarding the entrances to the sanctuary 
which symbolises Paradise. The sidewalls of the church are likewise 
decorated and lamps burn before the principal icons. 

The typical icon portrays theological ideas, and both in imagery 
and technique emphasises the supramundane and eternal. Christ 
is often represented as High Priest, Emmanuel, Wisdom, the Mystic 
Vine, sometimes in pontifical vestments, always a figure of wonderful 
serenity; generally His role as Lord of the World rather than as 
suffering Redeemer is emphasised. The Blessed Virgin is represented 
as Theotokos, queen of heaven and mediatrix, rather than as human 
mother. The icon is regarded as a sacramental and the person 
represented is conceived as present in it. It is a moving experience 
to observe worshippers bow profoundly and approach to kiss it 
with the greatest reverence. 

Hidden from our view, the square stone altar stands in the middle 
of the sanctuary. Over it is set a canopy which is supported by 
four columns resting on the ground. Gradines and reredos are 
unknown. On the altar is a crucifix, the figure of which should not 
not be in relief, two small candlesticks, a tabernacle, and the 
gospel-book. The seven-branched candlestick stands behind the 
altar. Only one altar is allowed in each church. 

The sacred vessels and instruments are as follows: the chalice, 
in shape like ours but of necessity larger, as it must provide for the 
faithful, who communicate under both species. The Diskos (Paten), 
a word identical with the English “dish”, is deeper than ours, as 
the quantity of fermented bread used is comparatively large. The 
Lance, a little two-edged knife, is used to cut the bread for the 
Sacrifice; the prayers accompanying this rite are all significant and 
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one especially emphasises the symbolism of the Lance: “‘One of the 
soldiers pierced His side with a lance. . . .”’ The Asteriskos (Star) is 
a convex cross of precious metal, with an ornamental star hanging 
from the intersection of the metal strips, and serves to keep the 
bread from contact with the covering veil. Thus the star hangs 
directly over the bread as the star rested over Beth Lehem, the House 
of Bread. A spoon or tongs is used to bear the Sacred Host, dipped 
in the Precious Blood, to the tongue of the communicant. This is a 
delicate operation, as the spoon does not touch the tongue. The 
spoon represents the tongs mentioned in Jsaias 6:6: ““Whereupon 
one of the Seraphim flew up to me, bearing a coal which he had 
taken with a pair of tongs from the altar”. A Sponge is used for 
touching the Sacred Host and for purification; it symbolises the 
sponge in which vinegar was offered to the dying Saviour. 

Vestments correspond in part to those used in the Latin Church. 
The most noteworthy is the deacon’s stole (Orarion). While carrying 
out his proper functions he holds the front end raised, with a gesture 
of invitation to prayer. There is no fixed colour sequence, but white 
vestments are normally worn on feastdays, with red for Lent and 
the dead. 

LITURGICAL BOOKS 


The Eastern Churches possess no compendium corresponding 
to our Missal and Breviary. The liturgies are arranged in a number 
of separate books, each containing only those parts which are 
needed by individual participants. Consequently it would normally 
be impossible for Greek priests to recite the whole of the Divine 
Office privately: this takes from five to eight hours in choir. In the 
Byzantine rite there are twelve liturgical books. One of these, the 
Ménaia or Proper of Saints, itself contains twelve books, one for 
each mén, or month, of the year. 

The Calendars vary considerably in the different rites. Many of 
the old feasts familiar to all Christians appear, but the Orientals 
celebrate also the feasts of a large number of eastern saints unheard 
of in the west, some of dubious sanctity. The liturgical year begins on 
1 September, the feast of Saint Simon Stylites. 


THE ORDER OF THE EASTERN LITURGY RITES 


The general order of the eucharistic rites in the Eastern Churches, 
succinctly outlined, will help us to understand how these compart 
with the Roman Mass rite. In most Liturgies there is a separate 
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rite of Preparation, i.e. before the Liturgy begins. This, with the 
Byzantines, is lengthy and charged with symbolism. After vesting, 
the ministers prepare the sacrificial bread at a credence table to 
the left of the altar, which is called the Prothesis. The bread is a flat 
round cake about one-and-a-half inches thick, and from it a large 
portion and several smaller particles are cut off for use in the 
sacrifice. 
A. THE LITURGY OF THE CATECHUMENS 


This opens with preparatory prayers and chants, followed by the 
Little Entry, which is a solemn procession of the sacred ministers 
from the north door of the iconostasis into the middle of the church, 
with the deacon bearing the gospel-book. It signifies the coming of 
the Messiah into the world. The procession moves to the altar. 
The choir sings the Trisagion thrice (“‘“Holy God, holy strong one, 
holy immortal one, have mercy on us. . .”). The Epistle is sung by 
the reader (there are often two epistles) and afterwards the deacon 
sings the Gospel. Later the catechumens are dismissed. 


B. THE LITURGY OF THE FAITHFUL 


1. Before the Anaphora (Canon). Prayers for the faithful are 
recited, the Great Entry or procession bearing the elements of 
sacrifice takes place in the same way as the Little Entry; the Offertory 
is followed by the Kiss of Peace, the Creed of Nicea-Constantinople 
is recited (the Filioque is omitted, even by Catholics). 

2. The Anaphora or Canon. This opens with the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving which comprises a ‘“‘Preface”’ and a “‘Hymn of Victory” 
corresponding to our Sanctus. Commemoration is made of Our 
Lord’s Life and Last Supper. The Consecration is effected by the 
words of institution, pronounced in a loud voice by the priest (as 
is the whole of the Anaphora), and the sacred species are offered. 
The Epiclesis is said. This is an invocation of the Holy Ghost, and 
in recent centuries has been regarded by the Orthodox as the sole 
form of consecration. The Great Prayer of Intercession includes 
general intercession for the living and the dead, prayer before the 
Pater, the Pater and a paraphrase of its final clause. Finally there 
are the Prayer of Inclination, the Elevation of the Host, the Breaking 
of the Host, the Confession of Faith, the Communion and prayers 
of thanksgiving. Before the Communion the priest pours a little 
warm water into the chalice, saying: “The warmth of the faith, 
filled with the Holy Ghost”. 
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The faithful have only an imperfect view of the ceremony at the 
altar and none at all when the central door is closed. The deacon 
plays the important role of leading them in prayer and helping them 
to join in the Sacrifice. Concelebration by many priests is common 
and seems to be necessary, as only one Liturgy may be celebrated 
daily in a church, Incense is used liberally and the dexterity of the 
deacon as he moves through the church incensing the icons on the 
walls never fails to fascinate the visitor. 

The Orthodox practise reservation only in regard to Viaticum. 
They renew the Sacred Species only once a year, on Holy Thursday. 
The Consecrated Bread is dried by fire, after being dipped in the 
Precious Blood. Thus it is preserved from corruption. 


THE APPEAL TO INTELLECT, EYE AND EAR 


Genuflection is unknown; the Orientals bow profoundly three 
times in adoration, and pray standing. The Sign of the Cross is 
made from right to left. They sign themselves far more frequently 
than we do, almost continuously during parts of the Divine Office. 

The sung Liturgy is normal and generally takes about two hours. 
All singing is unaccompanied, the organ being forbidden. The 
singing always sounds strange to unaccustomed ears and varies 
from the intolerable monotony of the Chaldeans to the harmonious 
chant of the Russians, which has been considered the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical chant in the world. 

The ritual is more ample, slow-moving and ceremonious than 
ours, less sober and restrained, the language far more rhetorical. 
The language of the prayers is highly figurative and often florid, 
ideas are developed and repeated with an elaboration and emotional 
abandon rarely permitted in the Roman liturgy. The heart expresses 
its faith, love, adoration, abasement without reticence. 

But the first and most lasting impression on the visitor is that the 
Liturgy is indeed communal worship. The faithful are completely 
en rapport with the sacred ministers. Their spontaneous gestures 
and responses, their seeming abstraction from everything but the 
Great Action, the intensity of the look that passes from the cele- 
brant’s eyes to theirs, all this convinces the visitor that the 
worshippers are actors in the Drama and are conscious that it is 
what the Greek word Leitourgia fundamentally means, a Work, 
and of the People. 


THEOLOGICAL CONTENT 
In the East arose the early Trinitarian and Christological heresies; 
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there too flourished the champions of orthodoxy. The liturgy was 
the centre of life and culture for all classes, and to this day bears 
abundant witness to the great truths of the faith. With a copiousness 
and precision redolent of the early declarations of faith these 
liturgies illustrate the orthodox doctrine on the Blessed Trinity, the 
Redemptive work and Resurrection of Our Lord, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and Transubstantiation, the divine and supernatural 
character of the Church, the Primacy of Saint Peter and of the 
Roman See, the Seven Sacraments, the veneration of relics and 
images, prayers for the dead, while the cult of the Mother of God and 
the saints is more developed than in the West. 

The prayer said by the priest before the Great Entrance may be 
taken as representative of the whole Liturgy: “O King of Glory, 
no one is worthy to come to Thee, to offer sacrifice to Thee 
(leitourgein), when he is bound by the desires and pleasures of the 
flesh; for to serve (diakonein) Thee is a thing great and frightening 
even for the heavenly Powers themselves. And yet, because of Thy 
ineffable and immeasurable love for mankind (philanthrdpian), Thou 
didst become man without change and without alienation. Thou 
didst become our High Priest and, as Master (Despotés) of all, 
Thou didst hand over to us in our turn the priestly power of offering 
up this public sacrifice without shedding of blood. For Thou alone, 
O Lord (Kurie) our God, art Master over all things in heaven and 
on earth—Thou art borne upon the throne of the Cherubim, 
Thou art the Lord of the Seraphim and the King of Israel, Thou 
alone art holy and art resting among the Holy. ... By the power 
of the Holy Spirit enable me—since I am clothed with the grace of 
the priesthood—to stand beside Thy holy altar and consecrate Thy 
sacred and immaculate Body and Thy precious Blood. ... For it 
is Thou really who offerest and art offered, Thou who both receivest 
the offering and art distributed among us, Christ Our Lord—and 
to Thee we give glory, with Thy eternal Father, and with Thy most 
holy and gracious and enlivening Spirit, now and always and for 
ever and ever. Amen”’. 

In these liturgies too the ascetic will find all the elements of 
genuine piety: adoration, praise, love, sorrow, thanksgiving and 
petition are amply and insistently expressed, with a powerful stress 
on the antithesis between the holiness of God and the unworthy 
desires of men. So intense is their devotion to the Mother of God 
(Theotokos) that Easterns have often accused Western Catholics of 


half-heartedness in their praise. of her. They repeatedly invoke her 
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as “our most holy, most pure, most blessed and glorious Mistress 
(Despoina), the Mother of God, and ever-virgin Mary’’. 

The litanies at the beginning of each Liturgy embrace all men 
and their needs: for peace in the whole world, the well-being of the 
holy Churches of God and unification (henosis) of all . . . for this 
holy house and those who enter it with faith, reverence and the 


fear of God . . . for our government and all its armed forces... 
for seasonable weather, an abundance of the fruits of the earth and 
peaceful times . . . for travellers by sea and land, the sick, the 


suffering, the imprisoned, and for their salvation. 
Commemoration is made of those “‘who have died in godliness, 

in deserts, in cities, on the sea, on land, in all places, kings, priests, 

pontiffs, solitaries and cenobites, and people of every age’’. 


WORDS OF LIFE 


No less evocative than the symbolism of the rites are the history 
and varied meanings of the Greek words used. Some of these words 
were forged in the heat of theological controversy, some are Biblical, 
almost all are inherited from the writers of ancient Greek. 

The title Liturgy itself had had many vicissitudes in Pagan Greece: 
originally it meant ‘‘a public service performed by private citizens 
voluntarily and at their own expense”; later it was used of any 
municipal duty whether voluntary or not; still later it came to 
describe any kind of service, even that of a workman for his master; 
finally it became the regular word for the service rendered by a 
priest in the temple of the gods. These various meanings and colours 
of the word serve to light up the Christian usage. 

God is frequently addressed with the epithet so rare in Latin, 
philanthrépos: “‘loving mankind’. The ancients used it with the 
meanings: humane, tender-hearted, gentle, courteous, generous; 
but they used it only of men. God, too, is invoked with the word 
agathos, used as a noun, “the Good One’”’, a precise and satisfying 
form of address. He is often called athanatos. This word in its plural 
form designated the “gods” throughout the ancient literature; 
thus it signifies much more than its literal meaning, “immortal”. 
And the Liturgy repeats that our God “‘alone is athanatos’’. 

With pious daring God is addressed as Coryphaeus and as 
Choregus, both words associated with the theatre and both entirely 
apposite. The Coryphaeus was the leader of the chorus in Athenian 
drama. He led them on to the stage, directed every movement and 
line of song; only at his sign were they to make their exit. The 
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Choregus also fulfilled this role, but more properly he was the man 
who defrayed the expenses of training and wardrobe, and so made 
the drama possible. Surely an apt title for the Lord, our Choregus 
on the stage of life! It is interesting that the biblical word plémmeléma, 
“sin”, “fault”, which is frequently used, originally meant ‘‘a false 
note in music”. Thus in the Liturgy we beg our Choregus to forgive 
the false notes in our lives. 

The faithful are the douloi, “‘servants”’, ‘‘slaves’; God is the 
Despotés, “‘master of the house’’, “‘owner’’, “‘ruler’’, Who exercises 
supreme dominion over His property but will not abuse His un- 
restricted power. Mary, the Theotokos, is the Despoina, “‘the 
mistress’, ‘‘the lady of the house’’. She is saluted as panachrantos, 
“entirely free from stain’, and as panagia, “‘altogether holy” a 
word applied too to the Blessed Trinity. In fact Photius accused 
western Catholics of lack of reverence in calling her merely “‘holy 
Mary”. 

Metaphors abound: “healer and physician of our souls’, “guide 
us into the haven of Thy will’, “shelter us under the shadow of 
Thy wings”, “‘my soul has been a manger for cattle”, “‘to embrace 
Thy Incarnate Word in the arms of my min 

Sometimes the metaphor is wonderfully elaborated, as in Easter 
Matins: “‘Let every devout lover of God enjoy this lovely and 
shining feast. Let every well-disposed servant enter joyfully into the 
joy of his Lord. Let everyone who has endured the rigours of fast 
now accept his penny. Let everyone who has laboured since the 
first hour today receive his just wage. Let all who arrived after the 
third hour join thankfully in the feasting. Let those who came 
after the sixth hour not hesitate; there is no fine. Let those who 
deferred coming until the ninth hour have no fear because they were 
dilatory. For the Master is munificent and receives the last as He 
does the first. He provides a chair for the man of the eleventh hour 
a3 He does for the man who has laboured since the first. He has 
pity on the last as He attends on the first. As He gives to the one 
He is gracious to the other. He accepts the deed and also welcomes 
the intention. He honours the achievement and praises the effort 
too... . Rich and poor, enter into the chorus and dance. Ascetic 
and slothful, honour this day. You who have fasted and you who 
have not, enjoy yourselves today. The table is laden, eat sumptuously, 
all of you. There is plenty of fatted calf, let no one go away hungry. 
Enjoy, all of you, the dinner-party of the faith. . 

‘The Liturgy often speaks of praying. to God with parrhésia, The 
word means ‘‘frankness’’, “freedom of speech’’, ‘‘outspokenness”’, 
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It was the great privilege of Athenian citizens when they addressed 
their parliament or ecclésia; it is the characteristic note of all these 
liturgies in ecclésia Dei. 


EAST IS EAST 


Close comparison of Eastern liturgies with the Roman is pointless, 
Their archaic flavour, sense of mystery and otherworldiness, dramatic 
ritual, emotional, elevated and poetic language are somehow alien 
to the Western spirit. 

Easterns are tenacious of the past. Not all their practices are 
commendable, some are bizarre. Baptism is by immersion; the 
pious layman receives Holy Communion four times a year and 
goes to confession about as rarely; the enormous reverence shown 
to the altar and the icons is not always extended to the Real Presence; 
the salient feature in the beautiful marriage ceremony is the crowning 
of the spouses; the Anointing of the Sick is performed by seven 
priests and the ceremony takes two to three hours; the fast is a 
serious thing—one meal, and involves abstinence from meat, 
butter, milk, cheese oil and fish, and the fastdays are very numerous; 
the funeral service is lengthy and very beautiful; the dead are 
usually carried on an open bier, face uncovered, and, if Greeks, 
with boots on so as to be ready for the long journey. 

Two hymns in the Divine Office are famous: one is the Hymnos 
Akathistos, a whole office in honour of the Virgin Mary; the other 
is the celebrated Phos Hilaron, sung every day at the end of Vespers 
as the sun sinks: “‘Kindly light of the Father’s glory, blessed and 
holy Jesus Christ, now that we see the setting sun and light the 
evening lamps, again we worship God... .” 

Though the Orientals have shared a common religious inheritance 
with the West, their cultural development has been different; 
heresies, persecutions and influences unfamiliar to us have helped 
to shape them, and they have been untouched by many of the 
philosophical movements of western Europe. Thus, some of their 
practices, their sentiments and style of expression are foreign to 
our ways of thought. 

Some eminent liturgists have failed to be impressed by the Eastern 
rites, but they are few. More commonly, the antagonism sometimes 
expressed towards them springs from total misunderstanding. A 
visitor attends an Eastern Liturgy without previous instruction, and 
complains that it lacks dignity, symmetry and form. It is very 
likely that the visitor himself lacks knowledge and sympathy. 
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Some Catholics, too, cannot rid their minds of the fallacy that 
these rites are erroneous and can barely be tolerated. Some would 
reduce all races to a cultural and ritual uniformity. Such uniformity 
is entirely at variance with the acts and teaching of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, who, while they condemn unhealthy particularism, have 
always encouraged these rites and ceremonies that express the 
mind and genius of different peoples. 

The Orientals, indeed, have much to learn from the West, but 
they have much, too, to teach. The union of heartwarming piety 
with solid doctrine which finds such explicit and developed exposition 
in their liturgies; their happy via media between the excesses of 
intellectualism on the one hand and of sentimental devotion on the 
other; their strict adherence to Sacred Scripture and ancient practice 
in their worship; their insistence on the Holy Sacrifice as the centre 
of the Christian life; these incontestable achievements are worthy 
of our earnest study. 

The liturgies are not walls that separate us; they are golden 
fragments of Rock and they mark the road that has led from the 
Supper Room. 

POL O SUILLEABHAIN 
University College, Galway 


ECUMENICAL APOSTOLATE: A Mass heard with devotion and 
followed with understanding, a fervent Communion, a sacrifice 
humbly offered, regular prayer, will make fruitful the work of other 
apostles scattered over the world and seeking to gain a hearing 
from Christians who have broken with Catholic tradition. That is 
the foundation of an Ecumenical Apostolate. 


—ROBERT-BENEDICT CHERIX: St. V. de P. Bulletin, December 1960 
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THOMAS BECQUET 


County Galway. I was particularly anxious to examine the 

magnificent ruin of the church “‘of the devout foreigner” with 
its beautiful pre-Roman door and the very curious stone of Lugnad, 
son of Limenuch. Ever since I have retained a cherished memory of 
that pilgrimage. In particular I recall passing the open door of one 
of the two or three poor island dwellings. I saw a light shining 
before the picture of a saint. Stopping a moment it dawned on me 
that, as a matter of fact, this poor Irish family, probably ignorant 
of Russian customs, nevertheless shared with the Russians a common 
custom. 

This observation together with others collected from the history 
of Irish ecclesiastical institutions, liturgy and monastic life eventually 
allowed me to draw a parallel between Irish and Eastern Christianity. 
Really, there is nothing extraordinary in this, particularly if one 
remembers that Saint Patrick spent some time in the south of 
France and that he knew the monasteries of Saint Victor at Marseilles 
and Lerins, which were linked with monastic Egypt at this time. 

It is with particular joy, then, that I present to Irish readers! 
some pages on the Icon, its profound significance and its theology. 

The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 sent into exile numerous 
Russian Christians, bishops, priests, artists, scholars, historians, 
philosophers and theologians. They remained grouped together in 
the great cosmopolitan cities and their chapels and churches 
multiplied. The West learned the significance of Russian piety, the 
splendour and depth of its texts and chants, the mystery surrounding 
its ceremonies and the important role of the Icon in both public 
and private worship. By conferences and writings the Russian 
emigrants tried to make us appreciate their form of piety, making 
particular use of the Icon to illustrate a way of thought. The 
movement for the unity of Christians stimulated a number of 
Catholics to take a more profound interest in the religious matters 
of the Orthodox, including the Icon, concerning which quite a number 
of works have already been published. 

The monastery of Chevetogne, founded at Amay in 1925, has 


1. This article was translated from the French with the author’ s Psi 
by a White Father of: Blacklion, County Cavan.—Editor. 


Ic MAY 1928 I visited the tiny island of Inchagoill in Lough Corrib, 
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specialised for these last thirty-five years in Eastern studies. We have 
built a Slavonic church adorned with a magnificent Iconostasis; 
numerous Icons decorate the church, the crypt and the house; a 
copious library encourages research and the journeys made by the 
monks, including myself who was in the East on several occasions, 
all add to an increase of knowledge and understanding. 

The first point that should be grasped by anyone who is interested 
in Eastern Christianity is that the world of the Icon should not be 
considered in isolation; it should be studied within the entire 
Orthodox establishment. 

Now in order to clarify ideas we must say what exactly is an 
Icon and depict some phases of its history. Let us take the definition 
of L. Réau: “The Icon (obraz) is a small board (doska) of deal 
sometimes covered with linen on which is applied: (1) a preparation 
of white plaster (/evkas); (2) a layer of distemper (tempera); (3) a 
layer of oil varnish (olifa); (4) a metallic facing (oklad)”.? A visit 
to the museum of Alexandria will easily convince anyone of the 
source of this manner of painting. At the end of the dynasties during 
a period of artistic decadence the marvellous Egyptian sarcophagi 
in round-relief were replaced by portraits painted on the lids of the 
sarcophagi. It is from these portraits that this manner of painting 
takes its origin. One can also see the Icon as a sort of portable 
fresco, since it is realised by the application of distemper to a base 
made of mortar and lime. 

The actual history of the Icon is long and dramatic. The Western 
world cannot recall this history without entering into a new world; 
aworld where religious values loom as public treasures and merit 
passionate devotedness. 

Let us retrace our steps to the Old Testament. God forbade 
images since they would endanger the worship of the one God, a 
God who is not material. It would be erroneous to conclude that 
images of every kind were forbidden by God. God Himself, as a 
matter of fact, gave Moses the details for the decoration of the 
Temple and its utensils. For the Ark of the Covenant this included 
two cherubs with their wings spread out over the Ark. From 
between these two cherubs God would make Himself heard.’ 

Nearly thirty years ago at Doura-Europos, on the banks of the 
Euphrates discoveries were made which included a synagogue 
completely painted, depicting subjects of the Old Testament. The 
synagogue dates from the second or third century after Christ and 

2. L. Réau: L’Art Russe. Paris. 1921. al 

3, Ex. 25:18-22. 
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is very important for the history of Christian art. Alongside the 
synagogue of Doura-Europos a Christian chapel was also found 
with religious paintings of Adam and Eve, the Good Shepherd, the 
Cripple of Bethsaida, Saint Peter walking on the water, the holy 
women at the sepulchre, David and Goliath and the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well. Obviously this is already an outline of 
iconography but unfortunately too many monuments of this epoch 
have been lost. We can be happy, nevertheless, to note the antiquity 
of this way of representing faces and persons (cf. the catacombs in 
Rome) as being well established from the earliest centuries; and that 


pictorial representation is contemporaneous with the great doctrinal | 


struggles which stirred the East during the first eight centuries, In 
fact what is called Iconoclasm (the Greek signifies: the act of 
breaking pictures) springs from doctrinal roots. 

Going forward now to the time of the Council of Chalcedon it is 
useful to remember the bitterness of the adversaries. Some, like 


Eutyches (A.D. 378-454) considered that the human nature of Christ | 


had been completely absorbed by the divine nature; while others on 
the contrary, with Julian of Halicarnassus taught that the human 
nature of Christ was nothing more than a mere appearance. Con- 
cerning this point, V. Soloviev wrote: “In making war on images 
the Byzantine Emperors were attacking not just a religious custom, 
a simple detail of cult, but an infinitely important and necessary 
application of the Christian revelation itself. To pretend that the 
divinity could not have a sensible expression, an external mani- 
festation, is to remove all reality from the Divine Incarnation. It 
was more than a compromise, it was the very suppression of 
Christianity”’.‘ It is easily understood that concerning these questions, 
which have always been fundamental for Christianity and for 
mankind in general: “Is Jesus Christ truly the Son of God? Is He 
truly God? Has He a true human nature?” Christians have always 
been passionately involved. 

To recall the outstanding phases of the Iconoclast struggle 
appears of lesser importance to me here than to establish the 
lawfulness of the cult of Icons. The definition of Catholic doctrine 
regarding the proper cult of images was made at the seventh Ecu- 
menical Council held at Nicea in A.D. 787. In the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Church this victory is annually celebrated on the First Sunday of 
Lent as the Feast of Orthodoxy. To be exact it should be mentioned 
that the feast was actually celebrated for the first time on 1 March 
A.D. 748. There had been a certain calm but then the struggle was 

4. La Russie et I’ Eglise Universelle. p. XXVIII. 
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resumed with greater excess until eventually the Empress Irene put 
an end to the bloody struggle with the seventh Ecumenical Council. 
Although the West did not have any fixed doctrine concerning this 
matter and did not attach very much importance to the Eastern 
religious wars, the Pope of Rome nevertheless always tried to 
moderate the Iconoclast Emperors by recalling to them the teaching 
of the Holy Fathers. To be fair one should add that for the greater 
part the Patriarchs of Constantinople, and always the monks, were 
the champions of images. 

The capital question which we must answer, however, is this: 
Why should there be such fervour, such a cult for the Icon (the 
image) that Christians, monks and bishops went so far as to suffer 
martyrdom on its behalf? The quotation already made from V. 
Soloviev provides us with the key. The Icon, the image, expresses 
our faith in the Incarnation. Through it we are put in contact with 
the very Divinity: Jesus is God, the Son of God; but through Jesus 


| we can reach the Father, we can see the Father, for did not Our 


Lord say: “Whoever has seen me has seen the Father’’?5 Accordingly, 
the Icon must not be just treated as a substitute for the sculptures 
and paintings of the host of pagan divinities: essentially it is the 
very proclamation of our faith. In different but legitimate fashions 
when we venerate this image of the Son of God we venerate the 
human nature of the Son of God; we venerate the sacramental 
Body of the Son of God, because “the Word was made flesh”. 

Characteristically, then, the Icon has a message to convey: it is 
intended to show us something of the “light... revealed... in 
the features of Jesus Christ”’.® Consonant with this aim it should be 
luminous, clear, resplendent. Very often those we look upon are 
anything but luminous, being sombre and dark. Originally this was 
not so and when pains have been taken to clean them, they reappear 
as brilliant sources of light, often with a background of gold. 

In order to communicate the understanding of this light which 
comes from Christ both the liturgy and iconography have attributed 
great importance to the mystery of Our Lord’s Transfiguration on 
Mount Thabor. We must now explain the Orthodox understanding 
of the Light of Thabor (/a lumiére thaborique) which leads those who 
receive it through Christ to the very mystery of God. For the 


_ Orthodox the light coming from God through Christ into the world 


and into each individual is of capital importance. Much more so 
than his Western counterpart, the Russian Orthodox dwells on the 


5. Jo. 14:9. 
6. Cor. 4:5-6. 
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glory of heaven. He seeks and awaits Christ in glory. And the 
liturgy serves as a sacramental representation of the celestial 
liturgy; for Christ is the High-Priest ‘always living to make inter. 
cession for us”.’? Since the attribute of glory is light, the haloes 
which surround the subjects in the Icons are not so much a distinctive 
sign of their sanctity, as the radiance of their luminosity. For the 
saints the words “‘you are the light of the world” establish them as 
the recognised type of reality. The marvellous grace of all creation 
is to be a figure, a mirror of the uncreated, so that a being is only 
true to itself according to its purity as a reflection of God. The vision 
of the iconographers (the painters of Icons) is nothing other than 
the function of the faith which Saint Paul describes as “‘the evidence 
of things that appear not”.® There is never any source of light on 
the Icon itself; light is its subject. How could one enlighten the sun? 
The iconographer paints with the light of Thabor. Habitually, for 
the monk at least, his first Icon is a painting of the Transfiguration 


so that “‘the light of Christ might shine in his heart’’. A manuscript | 


of Athos prescribes “that he prays with tears for God to penetrate 
his soul; that he should go to the priest asking him to pray and 
recite the hymn of the Transfiguration”’.® 

The art of the Icon is a sacred art exercised in prayer and 
demanding real sanctity of the iconographer. We know of some 
painters of Icons and religious frescoes who while painting sing the 
hymns and the tropes of the office corresponding to the subject or 
person they are representing. 

It is an art profoundly linked to the liturgy, for Icons are made for 
the cult; they represent, i.e. make present again, the event reproduced 
or the holy person celebrated. Frequently during the office either 
the Icons of the church or the frescoes on the wall are incensed. 
Each scene of the Old and New Testament alike belongs to the 
mystery of Christ and the liturgy in representing them makes them 
once again Channels of grace. As for the saints, they are reflections 
of Christ. During the incensation of the church, moreover, the 
faithful are also incensed: are they not also &yio1, saints awaiting 
glory? 

This brings us to the Eastern doctrine of the “‘image’’, for “‘Icon”, 
as has already been mentioned, signifies image. 

Without wishing to enter into a long philosophical explanation, 
it should, nevertheless, be mentioned that Orthodoxy has been 


7:25. 
8. Heb. 11:1. 
9. Eudokimov: L’Orthodoxie. Delachaux et Niestle, 1959; p. 217. 
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strongly influenced by Greek philosophy; in particular, as might be 
expected, by Plotinus, a philosopher of the third century after 
Christ who constructed a very fine system of philosophy characterised 
however, by mystical trends. Everything comes from God, the 
supreme cause and bears His imprint. In itself this is but a logical 
conclusion of Holy Scripture’s teaching that ““God made man to 
His own image and likeness”. Even those Orthodox who would not 
subscribe to Plotinus find in this text from Genesis and its in- 
numerable commentaries and elucidations by the Greek Fathers a 
sufficient foundation for their doctrine of the image. Philosophers 
would speak of that foundation as being ontologically present in 
human nature; God has put some real element in the very being 
of man whereby He is truly reflected in man. This element (the image) 
is objective and as such cannot be lost; sin, while being unable to 
destroy the reality of this image, nevertheless renders this divine 
quality in man inoperative and silent (image without likeness). 
Christ comes to abolish the effects of sin and to restore our life 
as an image with likeness. The results of each individual’s subjective 
efforts at sanctification through Christ bring about likeness; for as 
Saint John Damascene said, “‘likeness signifies likeness in virtue”’.!° 
This personal effort is required of man in order that the image of 
God might appear living in him. A text of Gregory of Palamas 
summarily expresses this idea: ““Taken as an image man is superior 
to the angels but owing to his instability he is inferior as a likeness. 
... After the fall we rejected our likeness although we have not lost 
our reality as an image”. 

Since Christ did not know sin He was truly “in the image and 
likeness of God”. Consequently, Russian theologians when en- 
deavouring to explain the Icon confine themselves to the Icon of 
Christ, the perfect type; all other Icons are mere participations in 
the splendour of the face of Christ. 

In the light of the Eastern doctrine of the image it is quite natural 
that the Orthodox should exploit their advantage in possessing the 
Icon, making it also benefit from this objective quality affirmed to 
be in man. And therefore, they enjoy insisting upon the mysterious, 
one might say spiritual, presence of the subject represented in the 
Icon. The Orthodox bless their Icons to ensure this presence and 
those which are not blessed may not be venerated. In passing let us 
not forget that the Roman Ritual also contains a blessing for holy 
images. 


10. De Fide Orth. 11. 12. 
11. P. G. Vol. XCVI, col. 576-7. 
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One cannot sufficiently insist upon the importance attached by 
the Orthodox to both the blessing and the purpose of Icons. It is 
from the blessing and from prayer that they receive being and life, 
Since every blessing of the Church is ultimately an act of the Holy 
Spirit, and since prayer is an entering into communication with 
God, Our Lady and the saints, why should we refuse to the Icon, 
which is a holy painting for a holy purpose, what we concede to 
other signs and symbols? Accordingly, it would be better when 
defining Icons to replace the word “representation” by that of 
“‘re-presence”. Anyone who has assisted at the whole office in 
honour of a mystery or a saint can see for himself, by the honours 
given to the Icon, their significance as great sacramentals and 
channels of grace for the Orthodox. 

These notes on the significance of the Icon may appear confused, 
This is to some extent inevitable, since the Icon as an ever-living 
channel of divine grace in the doctrine, cult and life of the Orthodox 
is fraught with mystery. As was stated at the beginning it must be 
seen within the entirety of the faith, worship and life of the Orthodox. 
Above all, though perhaps greatly artistic, the Icon should not be 
considered as an object of art exposed as a spectacle. 

In conclusion two texts of Orthodox theologians may be quoted 
since they synthesise admirably, in setting forth their vision and 
understanding of the Icon, all that we have been trying to say. The 
first of these is from the late P. Boulgakov, Professor of Theology 
in Paris: “The foundation for the cult of the Icon is the image of 
God as it appears in creation, the world and man, and as re- 
established in Christ. Christ is true God and true man, and the Icon 
of Christ is the unique image of God and of man in the God-man. 
Such is the foundation of iconography. The cult of the Icon rests 
on the power communicated by grace to the Icon of Christ, which, 
thereby, becomes the abode of His ideal presence and of His living 
image”’.!2 

The other quotation is from Professor G. Ostrogorskij: ““Whereas 
in the West the holy image serves to provoke a certain religious 
movement, a pious state of soul, by the depicting, interpretation and 
evocation of the person represented; for the Orthodox, on the other 
hand, the Icon is a means of communion between the one who prays 
and God, Our Lady or one of the saints, a means of reconciliation 
with the transcendent reality of the divinity”.“ 

THOMAS BECQUET 


Monastére Bénédictin, Chevetogne, Belgium 


12. Paris. Y.M.C.A. 1931. 
13. Les decisions du Stoglav, Mel. Uspensikj. Paris, 1931. p. 39. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE FATHER 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


expression of the Father and the perfect pattern or exemplar 

of man. These two ideas are clearly contained in the Scripture 
revelation of Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son of God. Scripture 
thus appears to give Christ a mediatorial position, not only in our 
redemption, but also in our first creation. The Pauline word “image” 
is a good one to convey these senses. For an image is a likeness 
which reflects and represents the original; but it can also serve as a 
pattern or type of other likenesses. Saint Thomas saw a close and 
necessary connection between Image and Sonship. The perfect son 
is the living image of his father. The more perfect the sonship, the 
more perfect the likeness. For this reason, Saint Thomas insisted, 
the idea of fatherhood and sonship is found in its pre-eminent 
perfection exclusively within the Godhead. Moreover, for the 
second reason, it was appropriate that the Son should become 
man rather than the Father or Holy Spirit, because “‘the Word of 
God, which is His eternal concept, is the exemplary likeness of 
every creature”. 


(Cero the Image of the Father, is the perfect reflection or 


SON OF GOD AND SON OF MAN 


in seeing the mediatorial importance of the concept of Image, 
Saint Thomas was faithfully reflecting the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Indeed, it seems that the two gospel terms for Christ, Son of Man 
and Son of God, include a reference to these basic orientations of 
the word image. “‘Son of God” refers the Image back to its source. 
“Son of Man”’ refers the Image forward to the man who is made to 
His image and likeness. Scripture includes both concepts, but is 
perhaps more concerned with the creative and redemptive orien- 
tations of the word, whereby Christ is seen as a model and pattern 
for the creation and recreation of God’s creatures. In the fourth 
century, when it was vital to the very existence of Christianity to 
defend Christ’s full godhead against the Arians, it was perhaps the 
godward orientation of the word which was the more prominent 
in men’s minds. 

It may surprise the reader to hear it stated that the term “Son of 


1. Summa Th., Ill, Q. 3, art. 8, cp. 
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Man” connotes Christ’s position as archetype or pattern of perfect 
human nature. It is generally agreed that the word in its Hebrew 
meaning is patient of a meaning which identifies it with the term 
“Man”. “Son of Man” was a Hebraism for ‘“‘Man”. If that had 
been Our Lord’s understanding of the term, He could, in all those 
instances where the context shows Him to be referring it to Himself, 
have meant to emphasise His full humanity. Christian theologians 
have often so understood Him. But today it would be generally 
admitted that Our Lord included in its connotation a reference to 
the superhuman figure, the “Son of Man” in Daniel, most probably 
joining to it a contrasting reference to the Suffering Servant of 
Second Isaias. Cullmann is convinced that it includes also a reference 
to a common Jewish concept that the human race was formed 
according to an archetypal “‘divine’ Man, whom they liked to 
identify with the first man. This Jewish concept was confused and 
disturbed by the biblical doctrine of the fall. Cullmann thinks that 


Saint Paul intended to correct this Jewish idea by his statement that | 


Jesus Christ, who was the Second Adam, was Himself the “‘heavenly 
man’’, after whose image all men were to be remade, in order to 
attain to the ideal for man that God had had from the beginning. 
Whether or not Cullmann is right in identifying the expression 
“Son of Man” with the Second-Adam concept, the latter is certainly 
the key to Saint Paul’s understanding of Our Lord as the true and 
perfect Image of the Father. 

“Son of God”’, then, and “‘Son of Man” would appear to connote 
respectively Image and Exemplar. In so far as the Son is Image, 
we should honour the Son as we honour the Father; to know the 
Son is.to know the Father; he that seeth the Son seeth the Father. 
In so far as the Son is Exemplar from eternity, we were predestined 
to be conformed to the image of the Son. 


THE IMAGE IN THE FATHERS 
Before considering in more detail the manner in which these two 


aspects of the Image are worked out in Scripture, it should help 
us to recall the importance this theology of the Son was to assume 


in fourth century patristic. The same importance was to become — 
characteristic of all theology, in so far as Christ forms our way to — 


the Father, and the Father’s way to us. The theology of the Image is 
a theology of the Mediator. Saint Athanasius is conscious of both 
orientations. He uses the idea of the Image both to show Christ's 
equality with the Father against the Arians, and to show that only 
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by His incarnation could we be saved. Newman was one of the great 


Athanasian theologians of modern times, and he delighted to 


collect the saint’s texts, using this idea to prove the Son’s equality. 
The argument is briefly that an image is imperfect if it falls short 
of the original. Images we know commonly do fall short. But image 
in God will share the infinity of all God’s perfections. ““When then 
you would form a conception of the Son, learn what are the things 
in the Father, and believe that they are in the Son too”’.? Image, 
Word and Wisdom for Athanasius had the same connotation. 
“It was fitting that, whereas God is One, that His Image should be 
One also, and His Word One, and One His Wisdom’’.® “‘Proceed 
we then to consider the attributes of the Father, and we shall come 
to know whether this Image is really His. The Father is eternal, 
immortal, powerful, light, King, Sovereign, God, Lord, Creator, 
and Maker. These attributes must be in the Image, to make it true, 
that he that hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father’’.* Newman 
quotes many other such passages relating them to passages from 
the Fathers of the form canonised in the Nicene Creed, God of God, 


Light of Light, Very God of Very God. 


So steeped was Saint Athanasius in the mind of the Church and 
the Scriptures that it is not surprising that he also made use of the 
theology of the Image and the Word as the basis of his doctrine of 
the Redemption. Taking the Word and Image as applying to Christ’s 


divine Sonship, he understood Saint John and Saint Paul exclusively 


in the same way. The Word was the pattern, according to which the 
whole world had been created. The Son of God was the divine 
Image which had been the exemplar of all creation. It will be seen, 


when we come to look at the Scripture texts in detail, that Saint 


John and Saint Paul extend the concept of Image to Christ’s man- 
hood, so that Christ is our Model or Exemplar not only as God but 
also as Man. We were to be remade, as we had been made, not 
only according to the Word in God’s Mind, but according to the 
Word made Flesh. It is not certain how far Saint Athanasius fully 
grasped this, but he did at least see. the general basic principle 
that it is the Word, and the Word alone as God’s Image, who can 
restore us. Only thus could God save man, and save His own original 
work from utter ruin, once man had defaced by sin God’s image 
in himself. “What else could He possibly do, being God, but renew 


| His Image in mankind, so that through it men might once more 


2. Saint Athan. Jn illud Omn. 4; Newman, S. Athan., II, m; 179. 
3. Orat. ii, 36; Newman, op. cit., p. 180. 
4. Orat. 1:20, 21; Newman, op. cit., p. 181. 
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come to know Him? And how could this be done save by the coming 
of the very Image Himself, our Saviour Jesus Christ? Men could 
not have done it, for they are not images of God. The Word of 
God came in His own Person, because it was He alone, the Image 
of the Father, Who could recreate man made after the Image”.5 


IN SCRIPTURE 


When we go back from the Fathers to Scripture, and look to 
discover the revealed significance of the appearance among men 
of the Image or Word or Glory or Wisdom of God, we see in a new 
light something of the wonder of the Incarnation, when men for 
the first time had personal contact with the Son of God. Something 
of God’s glory had appeared on the earth at the time of the first 
creation. “And God said, Let us make man, wearing our own 
image and likeness; let us put him in command of the fishes of the 
sea and all that flies through the air, and the cattle, and the whole | 
earth, and all the creeping things of the earth. So God made man 
in his own image, made him in the image of God”’.® That glory 
would have been handed down to others, if our first parents had 
not defaced it by sin, for Adam “‘begot in his image, his likeness, 
the son whom he called Seth’”.” But the image and likeness he 
begot was no longer the image and likeness of God, but of fallen 
man. And from that time the true likeness of God was not seen. 
“But my face, he said, thou canst not see; mortal man cannot see 
me, and live to tell of it’’.® But for the fall, man would have had 
access to the tree of life, and have been immortal; and who knows 
how close he would have been to God? Even here below, it seems, 
God’s glory would have been seen as a genuine foretaste of the 
still greater vision that would have been man’s in eternity. Moreover, 
when Moses had been granted some special revelation beyond that 
given to others, men could not bear even the reflected glory on his 
face. “‘The sight of that radiance made Aaron and the sons of 
Israel shrink from all near approach to him”.® He was compelled 
to veil his face. Yet this reflected radiance was as nothing compared 
with the pure radiance of God’s Wisdom, as described in the Book 


5. Saint Athan., De Incarnatione, 14, trans. by Religious of C.S.M.V., — 
London, 1953, p. 41. 
6. Gen. 1:26-27. 
7. Gen. 5:3. 
8. Ex. 33:20. 
9. Ex. 34:30. 
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of Wisdom: “She, the glow that radiates from eternal light, she, the 
untarnished mirror of God’s majesty, she the faithful image of his 
goodness. Age after age she finds her way into holy men’s hearts, 
turning them into friends and spokesmen of God. Brightness is 
hers beyond the brightness of the sun, and all the starry host; 
match her with light itself, and she outvies it’’.1° The Epistle to the 
Hebrews applies this passage to Jesus Christ: the Son is there called 
“the radiance of his Father’s splendour, and the full expression of 
his being; all creation depends, for its support, on his enabling 
word”! 


SAINT JOHN 


The significance of the first chapter of Saint John’s Gospel is that 
he saw the wonder and glory of the Incarnation to lie in the fact 
that at last God’s own Word, that same Word through which 
all things had been made, that light which was the life of men, had 
been seen in the flesh, and taken up His abode among men. “And 
the Word was made flesh, and came to dwell among us; and we had 
sight of his glory, glory such as belongs to the Father’s only-begotten 
Son, full of grace and truth’’.1* Word, Glory, Wisdom and Likeness 
are related terms. The Word, like all words, is an expression, a 
likeness of the thing expressed. The more perfect the word, the 
more exact the likeness. This Word is not merely after God’s image, 
as the first man had been, but was God’s own perfect self-expression. 
The people who sat in darkness were given a great light. ““No man 
has ever seen God’’, John recalled, thinking of man’s exile from 
God’s face, but “‘now his only-begotten Son, who abides in the 
bosom of the Father, has himself become our interpreter’’.1*> This 
Word of God was our life and through the eyes of faith we had 
seen Him and even touched Him. This was God’s way of beginning 
and achieving the work of our Redemption. Saint John opened his 
First Epistle with the words: “Our message concerns that Word, 
who is life; what he was from the first, what we have heard about 
him, what our eyes have seen of him, what it was that met our gaze 
and the touch of our hands”’.!4 

I have argued elsewhere’® that there is no need to look outside 


10. Wisdom 7:26-30. 

11. Heb. 1:3. 

12. John 1:14-15. 

13. John 1:28. 

M4. 1 Jo. 1:1. 

15. Cf. art. “The Voice of God in the Flesh”, DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 
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Jewish thought to find the source of Saint John’s theology of the 
Logos. Saint John’s method is to prepare his readers in the preface 
to his Gospel for his later report of Our Lord’s appeal to our 
confidence in His Person: “I am the way; I am truth and life; 
nobody can come to the Father, except through me. If you had 
learned to recognise me, you would have learnt to recognise my 
Father too’’.1¢ 

The manner in which Saint John records these truths shows that 
he is not thinking merely of the Word of God in eternity, but of 
the Word made flesh. As a result of His contact with us men and 
women “‘we have all received something out of his abundance, 
grace answering to grace. Through Moses the law was given to us; 
through Jesus Christ grace came to us, and truth”.!” Thus is intro- 
duced to us what we might call the sacramental outlook of Saint 
John. The Word of God is in Christ’s human life and words and 
works, and the eyes of faith, in seeing Him have seen the Father, 
Philip’s faith had not yet penetrated to this truth when he asked: 
“Lord, let us see the Father; that is all we ask’’.1® Jesus had to 
rebuke him: “Here am I, who have been all this while in your 
company; hast thou not learned to recognise me yet? Whoever 
has seen me, has seen the Father; what dost thou mean by saying 
Let us see the Father?” To show that it is a question of faith, not 
sight, Jesus continues: “‘Do you not believe that I am in the Father 
and the Father is in me?’’!® 


SAINT PAUL 


There is undoubtedly a connection of thought between the Word 
in Saint John and the Second Adam concept in Saint Paul, at least 
in so far as the Word is the uncreated exemplar of God’s expression 
of Himself in His adopted children. Through the Word the world 
had been originally created. Through the Word made flesh man had 
been redeemed and recreated. Similarly, for Saint Paul, Christ is 
“the true likeness of the God we cannot see; his is that first birth 
which precedes every act of creation’”.?° But Saint Paul remembers 
another image that had been a kind of intermediary exemplar. 
The first Adam had been a pattern, an exemplar, an image and 
likeness of God in the world. That Adam had failed and the image 
of God had been lost. It was another Adam, a last Adam, a far 


16. Jo. 14:6-7. 
17. Jo. 1:16-17. 
18. Jo. 14:8. 
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superior Adam, in whom grace abounded more than sin had 
abounded in the first,24 through whom the image of God had been 
restored in mankind. That second Adam was the perfect Image of 
God. To this second Adam we owe our higher, spiritual nature, 
which makes us God’s adopted children. “It was not the principle 
of spiritual life that came first; natural life came first, then spiritual 
life; the man who came first came from earth, fashioned of dust, 
the nature of that earth-born man is shared by his earthly sons, 
the nature of the heaven-born man, by his heavenly sons; and it 
remains for us, who once bore the stamp of earth, to bear the stamp 
of heaven”’.?2 

Like Saint John, Saint Paul thinks not only of the Son of God in 
His divine nature, but as the heaven-born Man, the last Adam. The 
theology of the Image of the Father who restored us through His 
body is bound up of course with the idea of the Mystical Body. It 
is by virtue of His part in our creation that Jesus Christ has part 
in our Redemption. “‘For us there is only one God, the Father who 
is the origin of all things, and the end of our being; only one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the creator of all things, who is our way to him’’.* 


‘* MOULDED INTO THE IMAGE ” 


In general the Pauline doctrine of the Image is a doctrine of the 
manner of our re-creation. In Christ, and for conformity with Christ, 
we were predestined. With Christ we are mystically identified. Grace 
makes us physical sharers of His likeness to the Father. And finally 
our moral lives consist in moulding ourselves according to His 
Image. First, we were predestined in and for Him. ‘‘All those who 
from the first were known to him, he has destined from the first 
to be moulded into the image of his Son, who is thus to become 
the eldest-born among many brethren’”.** This predestination in 
Christ was not, to speak in human fashion, a kind of afterthought. 
It was not as though God intended first of all to make the original 
Adam a prototype ,and, when that failed, decided to remake us ac; 
cording to Christ. For all along God had known that our First Parents 
would sin by striving to gain a knowledge of good and evil, whereby 
despite God’s will, they would be as gods. God had foreknown that 
in this way they would try to mould themselves on another image 


21. Cf. Rom. 5:15 fff. 
22. 1 Cor. 15:46-49, 
23. 1 Cor. 8:6. 
24. Rom. 8:29. 
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than that of God, an image rather of the rebellious nature of Satan. 
But it remained His eternal will, before and after the fall, to remake 
fallen man in Christ, according to the Image that He was. “‘He has 
chosen us out, in Christ, before the foundation of the world.... 
He would manifest the splendour of that grace by which he has 
taken us into his favour in the person of his beloved Son’. 

Secondly, we are made mystically one with this sacred glorified 
Body, which Saint Paul came to identify with the Church. The pre- 
eminent means by which this mystical identification takes place is 
through the bread of the Eucharist. “Is not the bread we break a 
participation in Christ’s body? The one bread makes us one body 
though we are many in number; the same bread is shared by all”. 

Thirdly, this mystical identification leads us on to a physical 
moulding or configuration of our whole being, body and soul, to 
Christ, as the Image of the Father. “It is to heaven that we look 
expectantly for the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ to save us; he 
will form this humbled body of ours anew, moulding it into the 
image of his glorified body, so effective is his power to make all 
things obey him’’.?’ 


THE LIKENESS REGOGNISED 


It is of course by the light of faith that we recognise this presence 
of the likeness and glory of God among us. This it is that makes 
the New Testament so far superior to the Old. In the Old Covenant 
men were not able even to look upon the reflected glory that clung 
to Moses as he descended from his contact with God in the mountain. 
We, on the contrary, can gaze with unveiled face upon the glory of 
Christ. “It is given to us, all alike, to catch the glory of the Lord 
as in a mirror, with faces unveiled; and so we become transfigured 
into the same likeness, borrowing glory from that glory, as the Spirit 
of the Lord enables us’’.2* Yet, without faith in Christ, the glory 
and the likeness remain unseen. “‘He, through whom the world 
was made, was in the world, and the world treated him as 4 
stranger”.2® We saw from an earlier Johannine passage how slow 
the apostles were to recognise Christ’s glory and oneness with the 
Father. The three privileged apostles, Peter, James and John, had 
no doubt understood this mystery at the moment of the Trans 


25. Eph. 1:6. 

26. 1 Cor. 10:16, 17, 
27. Phil. 3:20, 21. 
28. 2 Cor. 3:18. 
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figuration. Saint Peter must have realised it at the time of his 
confession. But the true Sonship and Glory and Lordship of Christ 
was not generally realised by the apostles until after the Resurrection. 

Saint Paul was as conscious as Saint John that the Gospel of 
Christ, God’s Image, could not be seen except in the light of faith. 
Just as Our Lord had not said, ““Do you not see that I am in the 
Father?’’, in the same way Saint Paul had not appealed to sight or 
reason as the means by which men could see the truth of the Gospel 
of God’s Image and Glory among men. “Our Gospel is a mystery, 
yes, but it is only a mystery to those who are on the road to per- 
dition; those whose unbelieving minds have been blinded by the 
god this world worships, so that the glorious gospel of Christ, God’s 
image, cannot reach them with the rays of its illumination”.®® Yet 
God can give us the light of faith by which we can see the Father in 
Christ. The same God who created light in the beginning can create 
light in us. “The same God who bade light shine out of darkness 
has kindled a light in our hearts, whose shining is to make known 
his glory as he has revealed it in the features of Jesus Christ’’*! We 
are not then to look on Christ as a mere man. We are not to be 
content to see His mere human life and actions. When He changes 
us, He will give us new light to understand the truth about Himself. 
“Even if we used to think of Christ in a human fashion, we do so 
no longer; it follows, in fact, that when a man becomes a new 
creature in Christ, his old life has disappeared, everything has become 
new about him”’.®? 


IMITATION 


This predestined likeness to Christ and recreation in Christ, 
leading to a mystical oneness with His Body or Person, which in 
turn leads to a moulding of ourselves in conformity with His Image, 
is the ground of a strict obligation on the part of the Christian to 
imitate Him. Consciously we must co-operate with the Spirit by 
putting away from us our former earthly nature, and putting on 
our spiritual manhood in Christ. ‘““Yours is to be the same mind 
which Christ Jesus shewed”. That mind of Christ was a humble 
mind, who, though He was in the form of God, was willing to take 
on the form of a servant, and humble Himself, being obedient unto 
death, even unto the death of the cross. This was the means by 
which God’s glory once more was allowed to shine forth in Him,®* 


30. 2 Cor. 4:5-4. 
31. 2 Cor. 4:6. 
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so that every knee should bow at his name. “And you must not 
fall in with the manners of this world; there must be an inward 
change, a remaking of your minds, so that you can satisfy yourselves 
what is God’s will, the good thing, the desirable thing, the perfect 
thing”. The self we had received from Adam must be changed 
into the new self to “‘conform to the image of His son’. “You 
must be quit of the old self, and the habits that went with it; you 
must be clothed in the new self, that is being refitted all the time 
for closer knowledge, so that the image of the God who created us 
is its pattern”.8® Man defaced the first image of God through a 
seeking of false knowledge; God restores a better image for closer 
knowledge with God’s Image as its pattern. 

The history of Christian spirituality is of course a history to the 
carrying out in various times and places and in the many different 
lives and vocations of Christ’s members, the imitation of that 
Image of the Father who came to be our pattern. A beautiful 
passage at the end of the Grammar of Assent shows how Newman 
saw the inspiration of this Image, present in the minds of men, as 
the driving force of Christian faith and life. “A temporal sovereign 
makes himself felt by means of his subordinate administrators, who 
bring his power and will to bear upon every individual of his 
subjects who personally know him not; the universal Deliverer, 
long expected, when He came, He too, instead of making and 
securing subjects by a visible graciousness or majesty, departs; 
but is found, through His preachers, to have imprinted the Image 
or idea of Himself in the minds of His subjects individually; and 
that Image, apprehended and worshipped in individual minds, 
becomes a principle of association and a real bond of those subjects 
one with another, who are thus united to the body by being united 
to that Image, and moreover that Image, which is their moral life, 
when they have been already converted, is also the chief instrument 
of their conversion. It is the Image of Him who fulfils the one great 
need of human nature, the Healer of its wounds, the Physician of 
the souls, this Image it is both creates faith, and then rewards it”.” 

For this reason, among others, said Saint Thomas, the Incarnation 
was necessary for man’s salvation. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
The Presbytery, Three Shires, Oak Road, 
Bearwood, Birmingham 41, England 
34. Rom. 2:12. 
35. Rom. 8:29. 


36. Col. 3:10. 
37. Newman, Grammar, p. 464; Paperback ed. p. 359 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—XI 


TOLERANCE 


ENDA McDONAGH 


first sin. For the problem of tolerance is the problem of living 
+ together, or rather an attempt to solve the problem of people 
living together in peace and harmony despite their differences. 
And it is a problem that effects every level of human living. It is a 
family as well as an international problem, a problem for the 
village community as well as the State, for the presbytery, religious 
house or parish as well as the universal Church. Wherever there 
are people living together, there is continuous demand for the 
exercise of tolerance. 

This problem of living together, of co-existence in the current 
cliché, has received a new urgency today when the only alternative 
to interracial and international tolerance may be total war. But at 
this, as at every other level, the problem is essentially personal. It 
is caused by the meeting of different persons and it can be properly 
solved only by an appreciation of the value of the person. 


[ists IS NOT a new problem. It is at least as old as the 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


Man, God’s masterpiece, is at once the climax and the master 
of physical creation. As an animal he is its climax in the extra- 
ordinary complexity of his living organism. While the most rudi- 
mentary human cells remain a mystery to man and the nucleus 
baffles his attempt to express nature in a formula, the mystery of 
the human body should inspire reverence and wonder as the most 
remarkable physical manifestation of the perfection and power of 
the Creator. 

Man is at once part of and above the physical creation. It is by 
his share in the spirituality of God that he properly manifests the 
divine perfection. It is by his spiritual powers of intellect and will 
that he shares in the divine guidance of the world. It is as a person, 
a knowing and loving being, that he is the master of creation. But 
we have not yet reached the full measure of his worth and dignity. 
God has called this person to a destiny far beyond his natural 
capacity, to a direct persanal union with Himself in the intimate 
knowledge and love of the life of the Trinity. And He has offered 
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him a first instalment of that union here on earth through the 
infusion of sanctifying grace. 

The manner of this offer is no less remarkable. God’s long and 
patient attempts to woo man to this union of love with Himself, 
after man had rejected God’s first offer, is an indication in itself 
of the value of the person in God’s estimation. This divine courtship, 
which despite the continued unfaithfulness we find recorded in 
the Old Testament, culminated in the espousals of the Incarnation, 
when the Son of God by the consent of the Virgin and through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, became the Son of Man. God became 
man to lead man back to God. Even this extraordinary gesture was 
misunderstood by God’s own chosen people. It took the suffering 
and death of the God-man to achieve the reconciliation and to 
enable man to enter again into that love-relationship to which God 
calls him, continuously and by name. In His anxiety to protect man’s 
personal gifts of intellect and will, God never forces an entry; He 
stands at the door of each man’s heart and knocks, awaiting the 
invitation to enter. 

The divine generosity in endowing man with his spiritual powers 
and in giving him this persona! call to union places an extraordinary 
responsibility on each individual to answer this call freely, to return 
love for love. And the consequences of refusal are incalculable, 
The first charge of each man then is to use his spiritual powers of 
intellect and will to seek to know and love his Creator, to seek the 
truth and to live by it. And it is the duty of every other individual 


and of every group to respect this. 


JUSTICE 


This is a matter of justice, of giving a man his strict due, based 
on a recognition of his essential worth as a person. To attempt to 
impose any creed, even the true one, by force is directly to violate 
this right. It is a devaluation of the person and contrary to divine 
example and precept. Into the intimate recesses of a man’s mind, 
as he seeks after the truth, no human authority may forcibly intrude, 
when God Himself stands at the threshold and waits. The various 
attempts, past and present, to solve the problem of living together 
by imposing uniformity of belief are a denial of man’s dignity as 4 
person. And because man’s consciousness of his dignity is so deeply 
rooted in him by God Himself, the solution is inevitably imper- 
manent. 

To grow and develop as a person man needs the help of his 
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fellowman. He needs society. Society means order, authority, law. 
Subjection to authority and law is of necessity limiting for man: 
he will be forbidden certain activities, restrained if he attempts them 
and punished if he carries them out. And all this is willed by God 
in order that man may develop as a person. Human society then 
and human law are intended to protect man’s personal gifts of 
knowledge and freedom and to promote their development. Laws 
which disregard his nature and value as a person are contrary to the 
divine purpose of society and unjust. But because he could not 
function or develop without society, man must cherish in his turn 
the values of that society. He must honour its authority as coming 
ultimately from God and conform to its just laws. The exaggeration 
of individuality which ignores man’s social nature leads to anarchy 
and the destruction of personal values. 

It is in the fair administration of just law, based on a correct 
appreciation of the human person and of human society that the 
necessary groundwork for harmonious living is laid. Unfortunately 
the proper balance between the rights of the person and of society 
is a difficult one to strike and still more difficult to maintain. There 
has always been a tendency for the central authority to extend 
its powers, a tendency greatly facilitated in modern times by 
technical progress in communications and arms. The growth in the 
complexity of modern life joined with these new technical develop- 
ments are a strong source of temptation to government powers, 
who are often too willing to believe that they can order human life 
better by ordering it more. Democratic governments, however, still 
believe in the worth of the human person whom they should serve. 
For the completely totalitarian State the value of the person is his 
value to the State. What God created as an end becomes for this 
State a means. The person is compelled to serve the State and the 
divine order is reversed. Thus the totalitarian solution to the problem 
of living together is to deny personal rights and values and sub- 
ordinate all to the demands of the State. It is the solution of complete 
intolerance. 

There are other, less radical, forms of the intolerance solution, 
where the State on the basis of creed, colour or class unjustly 
restricts the rights of certain citizens. Many painful examples of this 
intolerance come to mind. It is based on an exaggerated notion of 
the State’s competence and a consequent devaluation of the person. 
This is particularly true of the most painful of all forms of intolerance, 
that inflicted by the State in the name of religion. Religious freedom 
in the State is one of the most delicate and explosive aspects of the 
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tolerance problem. Here we can only suggest the broad lines of a | 


solution. 

The State is a natural society. Its purpose is to promote man’s 
natural perfection by promoting the public welfare or common good, 
The private beliefs of the citizens are not the concern of the State 
authority, until they are given public expression and affect that 
public order and morality which the State is bound to uphold, 
Private acts of immorality which have no social consequences 
do not impinge on society and are not subject to the authority of 
the State. The State’s duty is to punish crime, not private sins. This 
public morality which the State must uphold is ideally identical 
with the morality of the Natural Law, which is the source of the 
State itself. In particular circumstances public morality may be 
less than that of the Natural Law. State legislation, as Saint Thomas 
pointed out, must take account of the mores of the citizens and 
should not lay down rules which would not in fact be obeyed and 
would result in greater evils. So the State must in its laws sometimes 
tolerate departures from the Natural Law such as prostitution or 
the modern practice of divorce. When this toleration is necessary or 
desirable is frequently a very difficult question to decide. 

Man is aided in his natural development by the State. He is also 
called to a supernatural life and destiny, in which he is aided not 
by the State but by the Church. In the religious field the State has 
no competence; it must leave the Church entirely free to carry out 
its spiritual mission. It may not therefore dictate or interfere with 
the religious beliefs of its citizens. The person has the duty and 
right to seek the truth about God and himself and to use the God- 
given help of the Church, when he recognises its divine origin. In 
this search for the truth or in his response to it as he sees it, he may 
not be impeded by the State. Any State interference to impose a 
creed on one whom God calls freely and who must respond freely 
to that call would be immoral on the part of the State, whose function 
is to provide those material, and temporal conditions in which man 
can best come to God and His Church. Its duty is to uphold public 
order and morality, and protect the religious freedom of the in- 
dividual and of the Church. Where, however, a_ particular 
religious sect or group violates public order or morality by— 
advocating, for example, ritual child sacrifice—it is the duty of the 
State to prevent it. Beyond these limits it has no competence. 

The problem of religious tolerance in the State then reduces to 
recognising the worth of the individual, whom God freely calls to 
‘the true faith, the limits of the State’s authority, in particular its 
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incompetence in religious matters, and the mission of the Church. 
As a practical illustration of how these various elements are co- 
ordinated, no better example could be found than Article 44 of the 
Irish Constitution. 

In solving this problem of living together, one must begin by 
recognising the strict rights of the person, what is his due in strict 
justice. This is demanded not merely of the State in its internal and 
external activities. It is necessary to all ordered human relationships. 
Anything less than justice is intolerance. 


CHARITY 


Yet the mere observance of justice will not make living together 
completely harmonious and satisfying. Personal relations require 
something further. It is charity, love, which gives warmth and life 
to human society. Charity presupposes justice and completes it. 

Charity is a recognition of the divine in man and a movement 
towards it in love. It is an imitation of the divine motion of love 
which issued in man’s creation and redemption. Personal relations 
with persons at whatever level should be informed by this impulse 
of charity. Even at the inter-nation level, the difficulties of estab- 
lishing an international rule of law based on justice will be con- 
siderably eased when these are confronted in a spirit of charity. 
When the dominant ideas is wishing well to others, helping the 
weaker countries not merely for reasons of expediency but out of 
agenuine interest in human welfare, there will begin to develop the 
necessary atmosphere of trust. 

There are certain guides for the exercise of charity. The first is 
acknowledgment of sincerity. No matter how radically the difference 
of opinions, one must presume good faith. Insincere people 
will always be found but insincerity is not to be presumed, if there 
is to be any hope of living together in peace and charity and of 
discussing differences in a rational manner. 

In politics, accusations of bad faith, which can too easily become 
part of the game, are a distinct handicap in seeking the community’s 
welfare. In religion such accusations and suspicions are more 
obviously unworthy and harmful. It is a disturbing comment on 
the scandals of a divided Christendom that Dr. Fisher should have 
to borrow the phraseology of uneasy politics to say that the cold 
war between the Christian bodies was coming to an end and that 
the era of peaceful co-existence was at hand. Slowly and painfully, 
Christians are beginning to accept the sincerity of separated brethren. 
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Such acceptance is frequently called for within the Church of 


Christ itself. It can happen that one who is making a sincere effort . 


to apply Catholic doctrine to the new circumstances of his time 
may have his good faith and motives impugned. Such a person may 
react to genuine criticism by like accusations. Unless sincerity js 
accepted at the outset, controversy will obscure rather than clarify; 
will give scandal rather than edification. 

To the acceptance of good faith must be added, as a second guide 


in human relations, the recognition of what is good and true ina | 


man and his views. Unless one recognises the good one cannot hope 
to love a man as God would have him loved. If no effort is made to 
understand the views of another and to see the truth in them, one 
cannot hope to have one’s own views understood in turn. One of 
the great difficulties of living together is this problem of mutual 
understanding, of seeing what exactly our differences are so that 
we may respect and perhaps eventually remove them. The first task 
in any controversy, political or theological, is to understand the 
other man’s terminology and grasp his position. Without such 
understanding no progress is possible. 


This aspect of tolerance then is based on man’s passion for truth, | 


his desire to understand his fellowman and expound as clearly as 
possible the truths which he himself has accepted. Many who 
preached tolerance in the past were indifferent to truth, or at least 
to religious truth, a fact which causes some Catholics a certain 
uneasiness about tolerance, as if it necessarily involved minimising 
the truth. 

The State’s guarantee of freedom of religion is not a statement 
about the truth or falsehood of different religions. It need not, as 
as we have seen, be based on indifference to religion. Similarly, the 
dialogue at present in progress between the different Christian bodies 
is not due to any spirit of indifference or calculated to promote such 
a spirit. It is a genuine seeking by men of goodwill for the reunion 
of all Christians in Christ’s Church. In these efforts and prayers 
Catholics join wholeheartedly. They realise that they are already 
in Christ’s Church. Yet they are conscious of the scandals and 
weaknesses of the divisions of Christendom and of their respot- 
sibility to help to heal them. They are anxious to understand ani 
love their fellow Christians and pray that God may unite all me 
in truth and love. 

HUMILITY 


In relations with other Christian bodies as in relations with al 
‘men, one must be ready to acknowledge one’s share in the causes 
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estrangement. Humility is the third force, with justice and charity, 


_ in harmonious human living. 


| 


The constant experience of personal sins and sinfulness should 
be a reminder that whatever good is in us is from God, as it should 
prevent us from passing judgment upon the state of soul of our 
neighbour. For the good that is in us by the grace of God, we give 
thanks. We would share that good and truth with others but never 
in a “holier-than-thou” attitude, which Christ criticised so severely 
in the Pharisees and which poisons genuine human relations. The 
incipient Pharisee in all of us, who surfaces in “‘At least I didn’t . . .” 
thoughts and remarks, needs constantly to be repressed if we are to 
remain realists, that is, humble before the truth. 

Humility does not make men apologetic caricatures in society; 
it gives an ease and trust in social relations that the overbearing and 
the unsure never enjoy. Neither does it impede the due adminis- 
tration of human justice. It prevents rash judgment based on 
prejudice and lack of information and sets human justice in all its 
crudity in true perspective. Only God can judge the heart. 

Standards are respected by the humble and tolerant man, who 
does not presume to judge the heart. He respects the divine in others 
while he is sharply aware when their work is defective. In criticism he 
will be seen to estimate the goodness of the work but his standards 
will be the accepted standards of good workmanship in that field 
and he will express with fairness the deficiencies he notes. And 
criticism must not only be honest and well-intentioned. It must also 
be competent. The humble or tolerant man will not presume to 
offer criticism in a field in which he has no competence. 

Living together in peace and harmony imposes then a con- 
siderable strain on mankind: it demands a combination of so many 
seemingly contradictory qualities. Respect for the rights of the individ- 
ual must be reconciled with the demands of the community; charity 
towards all and acceptance of their sincerity with a passion for the 
truth; unwillingness in humility to judge others with the adminis- 
tration of human justice and the insistence on standards. Only a dis- 
ciplined man possessed of a deep regard for the divine in human 
beings can combine so many and such diverse qualities. For toler- 
ance is a characteristic not of the weak but of the strong; it is 
found in its fullness only in the Son of Man. All who would come 
after Him must submit to the discipline of the Cross, which toler- 


ance involves, 
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Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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FILMS 


of the year’’. It seems that an Irish film industry is very possible, 

Such an industry should not, perhaps, immediately set out to 
film plays or even new fictional film-scripts. The direction indicated 
by what has been done already is towards documentary. Docu. 
mentary is not a lesser kind of film-making. It calls for very great 
technical skill and gives scope for the liveliest form of artistic ability, 
True, it is unlikely to appeal to the great mass of picture-goers, who 
want a version, in sound and pictures, of a magazine story. Docu. 
mentary films appeal to a minority who look for technical and 
artistic quality. However, although the market for documentary 
may be limited, it should cost less than filming fiction. Again, the 
minority may not be as small as is thought, if one can judge by the 
success of the Rank series Look at Life. Finally, this country is well 
known abroad not for its mass-production but for its exports of 
high quality. It seems possible that an analogue of our lace, linen, 
tweed, carpets and couture might be possible in documentary film, 
We have, it seems, the men to do it. 

Mise Eire (Regal), which is being reshown, has already very 
deservedly been praised in these columns. The technical problems 
of editing and handling background sounds as well as the elegantly 
simple treatment of symbolic pictures were, in the best sense of the 
word, sophisticated. The weekly offering from Gael-Linn, Amhare 
Eireann, is, for its clear and sensitive photography (especially in 
wide-angle shots) and its adult use of the Irish language, artistically 
superior to most newsreels. Once again, we seem to have the film- 
makers. 

Cradle of Genius (Savoy), a documentary on the Abbey Theatre, 
dispels all doubt. This was the most accomplished film shown in 
Ireland this month. It is stylish, polished and beautiful cinema and 
it was given too little publicity. 

Cradle of Genius is the first film to be produced by the Irish 
company, Plough Productions Limited, Harcourt Street, Dublin, 
In beginning an industry requiring both great technical skill and 
artistic experience it was wise to seek expert aid and advice outside 
the country. Paul Rotha (who with John Grierson and Basil Wright 
inspired the golden age of British documentary in the thirties) was 
a fortunate choice as director. Under Rotha’s direction, Cradle of 
Genius was produced and devised by two young Irishmen: Jim 
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O'Connor and Tom Hayes. The photography was in the hands of 
Wolfgang Suschitzky. It is by working in this way, alongside skilled 
and experienced men, that our young technicians and artists will 
achieve autonomy. 

What made Cradle of Genius so satisfactory and moving? There 
were, first of all, the photographic images of the ruined Abbey 
Theatre: pictures of charred woodwork, blistered paint, stacked 
once-gilt mirror frames, the dusty stage and stained fire-curtain, 
burst upholstery. These were the images of decay marking the end 
of a story. There were other images. The gong, unearthed from the 
rubble and struck by the stage-carpenter, still sounded as before. 
The unmarked paintings of famous Abbey people evoked energy 
and intelligence. There were images and sounds of people who were 
lively, restless, intelligently active: fighting back. These were the 
images of resurgence and hope: the phoenix walked through the 
ashes. 

Cutting and arrangement made sound-track and pictures flow 
with an assured and eloquent rhythm: smooth, confident, warm 
with affectionate memory. The camera peered slowly and carefully 
at the burnt theatre and then swung vigorously on to vivid people. 
The best things were said, not in dialogue, but in pictures and 
sounds. The dialogue (so well spoken by the gifted players) was 
ordinary enough and, perhaps, over-dramatised but the disembodied 
voices speaking Synge and O’Casey, while the camera panned over 
dust and ashes, were haunting. There is a lovely extract from F. J. 
McCormack’s performance in Carol Reed’s Odd Man Out. Barry 
Fitzgerald listens to the ascetic, astringently sentimental and ever- 
young Sean O’Casey talking about drama. The lighting of the two 
figures and the photographic art that concealed itself were note- 
worthy. The story of W. B. Yeats saying to outraged Dubliners, 
after the O’Casey riots, ““You have disgraced yourselves again” and 
“Do you not know that you are rocking the cradle of genius?” were 
told with joy, humour and charity. One could see this film driving 
some young man home to a hitherto barren typewriter to make a 
play—or a film-script maybe—“‘as cold/and passionate as the dawn”’. 

The Dutch documentary Praise the Sea (Irish Film Society) could 
give Irish film-makers ideas. Herman van der Horst wrote, photo- 
graphed and directed this film in an experimental mood and used 
his zoom-lens too much. To make distant objects whip up to the 
foreground and vice versa is a valuable new expression in the 
camera’s vocabulary but if over-used it becomes meaningless. There 
are, however, many striking images in this short film, natural sounds 
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are used very well instead of background music and a sequence 
showing a worker guiding giant cranes in a shipbuilding yard is a 
small masterpiece. The film looks at ordinary things with extra. 
ordinary intelligence and sensibility. 

The French nouvelle vague films should interest us in Ireland 
because they are made at low expense. Francois Truffaut, on the 
crest of the new wave, has made a sincere film in The Four Handred 
Blows (Astor). It is a tract: bad parents and an unhealthy society 
are responsible for delinquence and suffering in children. Allowing 
the boy to improvise his own reactions and dialogue worked well, 
It is worth noting how Truffaut seeks to make every image tell in 
the exposition of his theme: on the boy’s bookshelf are several 
tough crime thrillers from the series Cahiers Noirs, the Paris— 
through which he is driven in a Black Maria—is elegant but advertises 
its vice, with moronic gaiety, in neon. The film may seem gauche 
because it deliberately shakes itself free from commercial over- 
slickness to which we have grown accustomed. 

JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 
TELEVISION 


screen is the human face. When that face is backed by a powerful 
or attractive personality we have television at its best. But 
personality needs the right environment in order to make its presence 
felt. It is not enough to place a camera in front of a man and say: 
“Now scintillate’. He must have something to scintillate about. 
Some stimulus is needed, some interesting situation, some con- 


Pioreeni the most satisfactory filling yet devised for the television 


troversial topic, some conflict of opinion. Best of all is the con- | 


frontation of two men of widely differing opinions and the ability 
to express them. If a suitable opponent cannot be found, then the 
interviewer must be prepared to play the role of advocatus diaboli 
and provoke his victim into argument and exposition. 

The recent meeting between the Holy Father and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would undoubtedly have made unforgettable television 
material. But higher counsels prevailed and the meeting was sut- 
rounded with the strictest privacy. Still the television planners 
gave the event very generous coverage. The newsreel cameras 
followed the Archbishop through the various stages of his Grand 
Tour. We saw him off at London Airport, followed him as he was 
greeted by patriarchs, sipped-coffee with prelates of all persuasions, 
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and moved through the Holy Places in the midst of a cloud of 
bobbing and weaving Franciscans. We met him again as he dis- 
embarked at Rome on the eve of the meeting and the cameras 
zoomed in on the by now familiar face, the eyes twinkling with 
frosty good humour under the quaintly peaked cap. He fielded the 
reporters’ questions with practised ease. What were they going to 
talk about? ‘“Whenever I am asked that question I reply: We shall 
talk about nothing and about everything”’. 

Later the BBC brought us a specially filmed Report from the 
Vatican. Though evidently made with the fullest co-operation on the 
part of the Roman authorities, the programme was no more than a 
moderate success. Its backbone consisted of three filmed interviews, 
with Cardinal Tardini (Secretary of State), Cardinal Agagianian 
(Prefect of Propaganda) and Monsignor Thomas Ryan. Interspersed 
between them were some rather pallid shots of the Vatican. The 
cardinals were dignified and amiable but the interviews never really 
came alive. They chose not to discuss the one topic that was on 
everyone’s mind—the coming meeting and its likely results—and the 
interviewer, perched on the edge of a plush and gilded chair, was 
too overcome by the solemnity of the occasion to press his questions. 
Asa result, a programme which might have been absorbing remained 
merely interesting. 

The aftermath of the meeting was marked by a televised dis- 
cussion between the Anglican Archbishop of York, Dr. Ramsey, 
and the Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. Heenan. Issues were 
joined, but not sharply; the studio was suffused in a glow of 
ecumenicism. The emphasis was laid on points of agreement rather 
than difference and bright hopes were expressed for the future of 
Christian unity. Despite the equanimity of the proceedings the 
personalities of both churchmen came over strongly. Dr. Heenan, 
slighter and more youthful looking, gave the impression of vigour 
and alertness and razor-sharp keenness of intellect. Dr. Ramsey, 
large and benign with a halo of fluffy white hair, registered wisdom 
and broadmindedness and benevolence towards all mankind and 
seemed to flow off the sides of the screen in all directions. It was a 
satisfying meeting of two distinguished minds, even if it did lack 
excitement. 

A more violent clash of opinion occurred a few nights later on 
Monitor when Sir Roy Welensky and Dr. Banda were interviewed 
on the future of Central Africa. Those who came to it, as I did, 
prepared for a display of arrogance and intransigence on the part 
of Sir Roy were destined to be disappointed. It was the assegai that 
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was brandished, not the horsewhip. “I have come to take, not to | 


give’, Dr. Banda declared, “I have come with a closed mind”. 
Sir Roy, on the other hand, was all sweet reasonableness. He was 
striving to hasten the day when white and black Africans would 
live together in complete amity and equality. The franchise in 
Rhodesia was restricted, he agreed, but on grounds of education, 
not of race. Did not all civilised countries demand a certain maturity 
in those to whom it entrusted the power of voting? It was a dis- 
quieting and thought-provoking programme that illustrated one of 
the first principles of television statesmanship. It is not enough 
that your cause be just, it must also look and sound and feel just. 

But by far the most important of recent on-screen encounters 
was the four-round contest between the American presidential 
candidates. Senator Kennedy enters the White House this month 
as the victor of history's first television election. Certainly no two 
candidates were ever better known to their electors. Many millions 
who would never have seen them, or seen them only as pink and 
distant blobs at the rear rail of a campaign train, had the opportunity 
of meeting them face to face, and watching them expound and 
argue their platforms in detail. In point of fact, the contest seemed 
to be one of personalities rather than of policies. They seemed to be 
in political agreement most of the time and when they did differ 
Senator Kennedy did no more than hold his own. But as a per- 
sonality he was a clear victor. Mr. Nixon, billed by his party as 
The Only Man Who Can Stand Up To Khrushchev, was strangely 
pale and nervous; he glowered at the camera, fingered his tie, 
licked his lips, and shifted uneasily from leg to leg. Mr. Kennedy 
radiated confidence and self-assurance and youthful charm. One 
hopes that the vast television audience had the insight to look 
beneath the surface of the two men and choose Mr. Kennedy for 
the great qualities of mind and heart which he undoubtedly 
possesses. 


DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


HE SPIRIT of ecumenism, which is the special theme of this 
issue, is strikingly illustrated in a passage of the Joint Pastoral 
issued by the hierarchy of Nigeria last October, under the title 
“The Catholic Church in an Independent Nigeria” .1 This 20,000— 
word document, which is in reality addressed to the entire nation, 
treats of the role of the Church in an independent Nigeria and 
confronts, in a spirit of frankness, the special problems which face 
the country at the present moment of history. An admirably positive, 
reasoned and persuasive exposition of Catholic teaching, the pastoral 
presents the Church as no divisive force, jealous only of her particular 
privileges, but as a unifying power and a source of strength, its 
teaching and ideals in conformity with the profoundest aspirations of 
the Nigerian people. Sincein the view of many thinkers Nigeriais likely 
to play a significant and moderating role in the affairs of the African 
continent, the influence of the Church* there could prove a vital 
factor in the days ahead. The forward-looking, positive thinking of 
its hierarchy is reflected in this document remarkable alike for its 
doctrinal emphasis and ecumenical tone. 
We print below Chapter X, which is entitled “The Catholic Church 
ina Multi-Religious Society’: 


The Church exists in this world to give glory to God through 
Christ Jesus. All that she does takes its meaning from this end. 
She is a spiritual society—and yet she is not merely spiritual because 
her members have bodies as well as souls. She looks towards an 
eternal salvation—and yet she prizes time and the world because 
salvation is worked out through time well spent in this world. But 
as the Church pursues her spiritual purposes she is aware that 
other bodies exist side by side with her who also pursue spiritual 
purposes. The Catholic Church acknowledges that Nigeria is a 
multi-religious society. While she claims that Christ did not leave 
men in doubt about the truth of His message and established a 
Church with authority from Himself to bring that message to all 
men without fear of error, the Church nevertheless has always 
recognised the good will and sincerity of other religious com- 
gm who seek to worship God in the way that seems best to 

m. 

We welcome the religious freedom that is written into the 


1. Available from the Claverianum Press, Ibadan, Eastern Nigeria. 
2. According to Bilan du Monde (1960) there are in Nigeria 1,194,769 
Catholics out of a total (estimated) population of 33,995,000. 
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Constitution. Through this guarantee the human right and duty | 
that every man has to worship God as well as he can is respected, 


In this connection too we note that no State religion exists jn 
Nigeria and that there is no State Church. It follows that no religious 
group may clair an exclusive right to mark State occasions by its 
own particular form of religious worship. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING 


In a multi-religious society like ours we are acutely conscious of 
the tragedy of Christian disunity. That disunity goes clearly contrary 
to Christ’s intentions for His followers. It also confuses the minds 
of many people and makes them despair of ever getting to know 
what Christian truth is in its fullness and perfection. These con- 
tinuing doctrinal disagreements are unfortunate. But at least we 
must live together in charity. Love is meant to be a mark of those 
who follow Christ. 

We assure those Christians who are separated from the Catholic 
Church whose earthly head lives at Rome that we hold them in 
tender esteem. The Popes refer in many documents to “‘our separated 
brethren”. We, Catholics, have never made any secret of our con- 
viction that Christian truth is to be found in its complete form 
within our communion alone. But that conviction does not hide 
from us the way that many other Christians know and love Christ. 
In our turn, however, we want such bodies to show tolerance 
towards the Catholic Church. We believe that both Christian 
history and the religious situation in Nigeria should help people 
to see that no service is done to the truth by those who proclaim a 
hereditary, implacable hostility to Catholicism. It is time that some 
people ceased to think that Catholicism needs reform along sixteenth 
century European lines. Instead they should be aware of the 
unbroken and universal tradition that the Catholic Church has 
upheld through the long centuries and has carried into the many 
lands of the world. 

We express sentiments of fraternal love towards our Muslim 
fellow-citizens. We share with them a sense of reverence for the 
One God. We appreciate their deep spirit of prayer and their 
striking fidelity to penitential fasting. Christians and Muslims can 
work together for the good of the country. We are united against 
tendencies towards materialism and secularism. It is a comforting 
sign of hope for Nigeria that the vast majority of people in our 
country are convinced that men’s first duty is to God and that 
life has no meaning without religion. 
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In short, the Catholic Church wants to carry on her spiritual 
mission of giving glory to God. She wants to find herself at peace 
with all men of good will as she carries out her mission. The Church 
prolongs the work of Christ. One with Him, persecuted sometimes, 
ignored and despised also like Him, she goes on with her work of 
teaching God’s truth, proclaiming God’s glory and interceding for 
God’s grace for the entire community of men. 


* 


The typography of our cover, contents and contributors pages 
was designed by Liam Miller. The title and crest are by Michael 
Biggs. The text is from Jeremias 4:3—“Novate vobis novale et 
nolite serere super spinas’’, which Knox translates: ““Yours to drive 
a new furrow, nor sow any longer among briers’’. 


Arrangements have been completed to make THE FURROW 
available on microfilm. The complete set (1950-60) of the eleven 
years of publication will cost £33; one year, £3 10s. The publishers 
are Micro Methods Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks, England. 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges a donation of £10 from 
“R.M.” of Dublin for the Seminary of San Cristobal, Sucre, 
Bolivia. 


Copies of the Prayers for Unity leaflet are available from the 
Secretary. Price 1d., reduction for quantities. 


A LIFE FOR UNITY: On the altar where he celebrated Mass for 
the last time, Abbé Couturier [celebrated for his work for unity] 
had placed this prayer in his own writing: “Blessed Virgin Mary, 
if in spite of the promises or donations of the past, you leave me 
free to offer by your maternal hands my agony and my death as a 
supreme supplication for Christian unity, it is with great gratitude 
that I will do so. I hope that you will be favourable to my desire 
and that through you this last earthly supplication will be accepted by 
Jesus, your Son, the Christ, my Saviour’’. 

—DOROTHY POULAIN in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, June 1960. 
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Le Cinéma et le Sacré. Special issue of ART D’EGLISE, Number 113, Wiiter 

1960. Brussels: Abbaye de Saint André. Pp. 35. Price 14/-. 
Le CINEMA ET LE SACRE is surely a ready-made subject for a periodical 
on sacred art which must present so much of its material photographically, 
This special issue, equivalent to a double number, is in the first place a 
notable collection of “‘stills’—about seventy of them—from feature films 
of the lasty forty years. They are chosen to illustrate the witness of the 
cinema to spiritual values, a theme considered from various angles by the 
writers of the four principal articles in this issue. Though written in French 
an English and a German summary are included at the end. As specimens 
of Catholic film appreciation from the continent these are quite stimulating 
but the visual images are so well-chosen and self-sufficient that one returns 
to them in the end feeling that the verbal gloss lags far behind. The editor, 
I believe, would hardly deplore this effect. 

Least dependent on the commentary and visually most eloquent is 
the central feature on L’Amour et le Sacré, thirty-five illustrations of the 
various phases of human love selected and arranged by the Abbé Hubert 
Hardt to counter the popular impression that the cinema does nothing 
but degrade this theme. Jos Burvenich, S.J., contributes an original but 
rather romantic article on Ingmar Bergman’s “spiritual pilgrimage”, 
which allows insufficiently, I think, for the conjurer’s sleight of hand that 
accompanies the master’s “sincerity”. While the current vogue accounts 
no doubt for Bergman’s prominence here (24 of the 70 stills are his) the 
inherent superiority of his visual style is rather borne out than otherwise 
by the display. Balance is restored by the Abbé Hardt’s rather short 
article which ranks Carl Dreyer’s two films La Passion de Jeanne D'Arc 
(1928) and Ordet (1955) as the two supreme masterpieces of religious 
cinema. Jean d’Yvoire, a specialist on the Soviet cinema, rediscovers 
therein the warm, generous humanity of the great Russian novels and 
believes in the “natural spirituality” of the Russian temperament. He 
does justice to the vigorous moral optimism of Soviet films and argues 
for the survival of spiritual values in the official climate of irreligion. His 
way of reading symbols is not very rigorous but he does indicate how 
religious belief has been transposed into metaphor in Eisenstein’s anti- 
clerical historical films and into Communist messianism in Donskoi’s 
work, while religious sentiment persists very widely under the mask of 
parable in the many films based on legend or folklore. 

' The most authoritative article comes from the Abbé Amédée Ayfre, 
author of Dieu au Cinéma and part-author with Henri Agel of Le Cinéma 
et le Sacré. In Le Cinéma, Art Sacré? he distinguishes two ways of evoking 
the supernatural on the screen depending on whether the “‘transcendence” 
or the “incarnation” of the divine is being pursued. The first style, 
favoured by Dreyer and Bresson, is indirect, highly stylised, quasi- 
liturgical in its effort to purify images from the visible world by formal 
concentration on them; the other style as developed by Rossellini, Zavattini 
and Fellini traces “the faint watermark of the supernatural” in the 
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commonest circumstances of life and on the mere face of Everyman. 
That these venerable canons of visual art can be justly applied to even 
a few films allows us to hope that the “Seventh Art’’ may yet confront 

modern man with his soul. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Maynooth 


The Eastern Liturgies. Irénée-Henri Dalmais, O.P. Faith and Fact Books. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1960. Pp. 143. Price 8/6. 

WaILe in this country we are not on the whole very familiar with the 

Eastern liturgies, nevertheless considerable interest is shown by Catholics 

on the continent and in America in these rites. It is significant that at the 

recent Eucharistic Congress in Munich, a Mass celebrated in the Byzantine 

rite was followed with rapt attention by the vast assembly. 

Pére Dalmais who lectures at the Institut de Liturgie in Paris is a 
specialist in this.:subject. His book is complete and objective, and unlike 
some writers in this field, the author does not idealise Eastern liturgical 
practice at the expense of the Roman. His method is to let the texts speak 
for themselves and these extended quotations enable the reader to 
approach as nearly as possible to the actual performance of the liturgy. 
Here and there a personal reflection of the author helps us to penetrate 
to the inner significance of the Eastern way of worship. 

Our author leaves nothing unsaid, and this effort to be complete makes 
the book useful for reference, but difficult enough to read. It is hard to 
keep pace with him, as he moves swiftly from one Eastern rite to an- 
other. A table in the French edition (omitted in the English translation) 
gives a genealogy of the inter-dependence of the various Eastern liturgical 
families. After a general description of these latter, the author proceeds to 
describe the rites one by one; each of the sacraments is dealt with, and 
there is a chapter devoted to the Divine Office. 

The fine translation is by Donald Attwater, and the bibliography 
specially prepared for the English edition will prove very useful. 

Taking it all in all, this is a concise, tidy, up-to-date introduction to the 
Eastern liturgies by a reliable specialist. 

VINCENT RYAN 
Glenstal Abbey 


Problems in Theology. Vol. II: The Commandments. John Canon 
McCarthy, D.D., D.C.L. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1960. Pp. 588. 
Price 40/-. 

Canon McCartuy’s first volume of Problems in Theology, which dealt 

with problems in the theology of the sacraments, has been widely and 

deservedly acclaimed. We expect that this companion volume will have 
even a greater appeal. The priest on the mission often finds his moral 
text-books heavy going—they do not speak his language, they belong to 
the cold, reserved realm of the abstract; they analyse principles against 
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a “Catholic” background; they never seem to come to grips with his 
particular problem. If they do condescend to discuss a casus it tends to 
die on the table in the mortmain of a generic Titius or Caius. Of course, 
the priest may be expecting too much from his manual—it is simply an 
instrument, a discipline to impart to him an appreciation of moral principle, 
Then his informed judgment can correctly assess the different moral 
situations which he encounters. Obviously, his task will be considerably 
easier if he can watch a trained mind at work—for this purpose he could 
not have a better guide than Canon McCarthy. Professor of moral 
theology in Maynooth for many years, a keen observer of life, and 
possessed of expert—and sometimes recherché—knowledge in many 
fields, he is admirably suited for translating principle into practice, 

The problems which he treats are actual ones, and some of them have 
an added interest in that they specifically refer to Irish conditions. Chain 
prayers, luck-money, Catholic bridesmaids at a non-Catholic marriage, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Rotary Clubs, Oxford Group Movement, hay- 
saving on Sundays, use of the hydrogen bomb, use of the “truth drug”, 
modern dances, obligations to employees, smuggling, duties of heirs in 
pious bequests, boycotting, income tax, paying dues, possibility of 
repentance after death—these are samples of the problems treated in his 
pages. Into his solutions he weaves a great wealth of doctrine, and never 
misses the opportunity of spot-lighting different facets of a principle. The 
reader is never irked by gratuitous assumptions or evasion of difficulties, 
But Canon McCarthy, even at his most profound, is never ponderous. 
Always in evidence is that gift of picturesque phrase, that surprise meta- 
phor, which those of us who were his students remember so well. Welcome, 
too, are those occasional flashes of theological heat when the author has 
to deal with something on which he feels strongly, for example, unjust 
wages or black-marketeering. 

On the whole, Canon McCarthy’s accuracy of doctrine and logic can 
bear the most searching scrutiny. There was just one point on which we 
were not happy, namely, his formula for the act of two effects. Direct 
and indirect effects are usually distinguished by him on the basis of the 
finis operis as per se and per accidens effects. Since the causa per se naturally 
contains its effects, then if a per se effect is intrinsically evil the action must 
be always unlawful. But this is not correct—what of the morality of 
shelling a fort in which there are some innocent non-combatants? 
Obviously, the intention, the finis operantis, must be regarded as an 
objective element in the moral situation. But Canon McCarthy says that 
this belongs to the realm of formal morality (p. 140). Yet we find him 
departing from this in his statement of the act of two effects on p. 142, and 
in his description of a per accidens effect as an effect which is neither 
intended nor desired (p. 161). The mention of such a trivial matter affords 
the best testimony to the overall excellence of the work. We wholeheartedly 
recommend it as a book to be placed close at hand on the priest’s book 
shelf, to be taken down and read often. 

DENIS O’CALLAGHAN 


Maynooth 
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Mise Padraig. An Dr. Liam Mac Philibin. Baile Atha Cliath: F.A.S. 
Luach 3/6. 

NuA-AIsTRIU é seo ar Fhaoistin Phadraic agus ar an Litir chun Coroticus 
—an da scribhinn a d’fhag Aspal na nGael mar uacht againn. Ta réamhra 
agus notai curtha leo. Ba thruaigh é, agus ba dheacair an chailliunt 
spioradalta orrainne a mheas, da dtagadh finnscéalaiocht idir sinn agus 
eolas cruinn ar Phadraic; agus ins an da leabhrin spioradalta seo ta 
grinn-pheictitir againn den naomh ona laimh fhéin—peictidir a linionn 
dhuinn é idir a mhérdhacht agus a “lochtanna”. Nior chuir an naomh 
aon dul scribhneoireachta na aon deise focal idir é agus a lucht léite: ba 
chosuil leis an gcloch-eibhir an aiste, agus mic a anama ag glioscarnai 
thrid. Sé an t-ard-bhuaidh ata leis an aistrid nua seo gur Padraic fés a 
labhrann; nach dtagann aon stil na aon deise eile idir sinn agus é; gur 
Padraic agus eisean amhain, a eirios as an téacs amach. 

Ta gothadh dian-staidéir agus dilseacht ar na notai criticidile a ghabhann 
leis an téacs. Go h-dithrid an tuairm faoi Silva Vocluti—gur in Acaill i 
gCondae Mhuigheo a sufomh (Acaill <Eccuill <Fo-coill(te) <Focluti)— 
nochtufonn sé an ciord a dhéanann an t-aistritheoir ar na scribhinni. Is 
fd an réamhra doimhin, aigeanta a léamh chun an fhirinne id a mheas go 
bhfuil an da scribhinn seo “tina mbuncloich do litriocht agus do stair na 
hEireann”. An réamhra fhéin is mér an bhreis é lenar scrfobhadh faoi 
Phadraic chuige seo; agus beathufonn sé, le tagairti staire, scrioptiire 
agus teangan clasiceach, an dealbh den naomh umhal, ceanndana, 
urnafoch, miorbhtilteach seo, Pé6l na nGael. 

Seo é an t-aonu leabhar déag ata foillsithe ag F.A.S. Is creididint do 
lucht a shaothraithe uile €é: Diol easpoig. 


Gaillimh 


Nicolas Poussin. Thomas MacGreevy. Dublin: The Dolmen Press. 1960. 
Price 21/-. 

Nicotas Poussin, France’s finest seventeenth-century artist, was the 
supreme classic painter; as such he has never exercised an immediate 
popular appeal. Nurtured almost exclusively on the Renaissance painters 
of Italy, he nonetheless remained intrinsically French, grave and studious, 
opposed to any element of the conventionally “‘beautiful”’ in art. Against 
the tide of the Tridentine revolution in art and ideas which gave birth to 
the exuberant Baroque, he worked out his own personal re-appraisal of 
humanistic values, persistently loyal to his origins and the formalistic 
ideals of his contemporaries, Malherbe, Descartes and Corneille. 

His work, however, is not merely a skilful synthesis of artistic canons; 
a fact which emerges with force from these pages by Dr. MacGreevy, 
Director of our National Gallery, itself the proud possessor of some of 
Poussin’s highest achievements. “Poussin was also a mind”—an intensely 
individual and sensitive mind. If overtones of a deep psychological and 
philosophic nature are present in his secular themes, they are even more 
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inherent in his religious works, and one of the valuable contributions 
which this book has to make is its perceptive tracing of Poussin’s develop. 
ment as a great religious painter. 

*“‘Causerie”’ is how Dr. MacGreevy describes his short text—“‘reflections 
on scattered memories”, jotted down during a recent period of enforced 
rest. “It may easily fail’’, he adds, “‘to satisfy either the art historian or the 
man of letters, straying, as it probably does, too far away from art history 
for the one, and too far towards it for the other’. In my opinion, it is 
precisely this largeness of vision which constitutes the rare quality and 
warm appeal of the book. Here is no dry academic analysis of Poussin the 
artist, as exemplified in a few selected paintings, but an illuminating 
portrayal of the artistic principle at work in a man who made few con- 
cessions in his life-long struggle to express “the intimate and involuntary” 
that was within him. 

ANNE V. DUNN 
Dublin 


Saint Jerome. Jean Steinmann. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1959. Price 
27/6. 

Saint and satirist, Saint Jerome is a good subject for biography. He was 
born of Christian parents in the Roman province that is now Yugoslavia 
and received in Rome the best literary education which the schools of 
that city could provide. Baptised at the age of twenty, he decided to become 
a monk and spent his novitiate in the desert of Antioch. There he improved 
his Gireek and studied Hebrew in secret. He got on badly, however, with 
his fellow-monks and soon withdrew from the desert. He was ordained 
priest at Antioch but never afterwards said Mass. We next find him at 
Constantinople where he studied under Saint Gregory of Nazianzus 
and was present at the second General Council of the Church. Soon 
afterwards he was back in Rome as secretary to Pope Damasus and many 
believed that Jerome would be the next Pope. That was not to be, however, 
but he did found the first Biblical Institute—composed exclusively of 
religious women. After a few years Jerome left Rome abruptly and in no 
good humour. After a tour of Palestine and a trip to Egypt he foundeda 
monastery in Bethlehem and there he spent the rest of his days. He was 
joined in Bethlehem by many of the nuns whom he had directed in Rome. 
He now embarked on what was to be the great work of his life—the 
translation of the Bible from Hebrew into Latin. Besides, he wrote 
commentaries on nearly all the books of the Bible and translated many 
of the works of Origen. His long and bitter quarrel with his fellow-monk 
and former friend, Rufinus, scandalised many of his contemporaries and 
shocked Saint Augustine. He defended the monastic movement against 
the attacks of Helvidius and Jovinian and in his old age he joined with 
Saint Augustine in the polemic against Pelagianism—it was in this coh 
nection that he paid his famous tribute to the good qualities of Irish 
porridge. 
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Unlike Saint Augustine, Saint Jerome never wrote his “‘Confessions” 
nor had he any Possidius to write the story of his life. Yet the materials 
for his biography are abundant, thanks to his letters—there are 125 of 
them extant—and to the numerous personal asides and reminiscences 
which enliven his exegesis and his controversial works. Father Steinmann, 
himself a Scripture scholar of no mean repute, has written a very full 
and very lively biography of the saint whom he regards as the greatest of 
the Latin Fathers. 

J. J. MCGREEVY 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


What is Happening in Spain? The Problem of Spanish Socialism. Madrid. 
1959. 

Tus booklet is a propaganda tract, issued, one supposes, by a spokesman 
of the Franco régime. It was put together as a lengthy and rather cumber- 
some reply to a letter appearing on 1 January 1959 in THE TIMES Over the 
names of Salvador de Madariaga, Lord Chorley and four University 
Professors of Spanish, protesting against the imprisonment, during the 
previous months, of a group of Spanish Socialists, mainly intellectuals. 

This reply can be summed up in the following statements: Spanish 
Socialism, unlike European Socialism, is evil in its origin and tendency; 
it is “the body chiefly responsible for the chaos in which the country lived 
from 1931 to 1939”; “the unchangingly destructive character of Iberian 
Communism from 1939 to the present [is] patent’. ““Can it be surprising 
[therefore] that the Spanish State should defend itself against its subversive 
agitations, clandestine provocations and attempts to disturb public order 
by violence?” 

The statements, especially the second, are supported by photographs 
and facsimile reproductions of statements from Socialist sources and 
from earlier writings of Salvador de Madariaga himself—these last, 
rather in the manner of that devastating question for the Irish politician: 
“Do you remember what you said in 1921?” 

PETER MCCONVILLE 
Newry 


It is Paul who Writes. Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. London: Burns 
and Oates. 1960. Pp. x +487. Price 18/-. 
Tuts is the companion volume to The Gospel Story and takes up the New 
Testament where it left off, at the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles. The layout is the same as in the previous volume. The text of the 
Acts of the Apostles and of Saint Paul’s epistles in the Knox version runs 
continuously on the left-hand page, while on the facing page is a com- 
mentary by Father Ronald Cox opposite the relevant text. The epistles 
are re-arranged into the order in which they were written and the narrative 
of the Acts is interrupted to fit in the letters in their most probable chron- 
ological order. Quotation marks are used for direct speech and chapter 
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and verse numbers are omitted. This along with the paper and type used 
makes the book pleasant and friendly to read. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of such an experiment, the result is 
certainly successful and very useful. Most of us studied Scripture in a fixed 
cycle of years and detailed study of the epistles was usually confined to 
Romans, Corinthians, Hebrews, and perhaps one or two others if time 
allowed. It is an entirely new experience to read right through Saint Paul's 
work in the order in which he wrote it, watching him face the different 
crises as they arose in the infant Church, noticing the development of his 
ideas and the slant he gave them in different circumstances. Cox’s com- 
mentary is popular but shows a deep knowledge of Saint Paul’s doctrine, 
It is ideal for making us see the epistles for what they are—a breath-taking 
picture of the impact of Christianity on the human mind. Knox’s version 
of the New Testament has been criticised but in the Acts and the Epistles 
he has been the most successful modern translator. 

This book is heartily recommended. 

CAOIMHIN MAC CIONNAITH 


An Mhedn-Scoil, Carndonagh 
SHORTER NOTICES 


The Month for October 1960 (Farm Street, London) is entirely devoted 
to the problems of modern Africa. These are dealt with, in almost all 
cases, by men who have had long experience of the subjects on which 
they have written. Consequently, this number will prove invaluable, not 
only to missionaries at work in Africa, but also to anyone who has dealings 
with Africans in Europe. Monsignor John Coogan, chaplain to oversea 
students in Britain, has contributed an article dealing with the problems of 
African students and of those who work for them in Europe. Speaking 
of the approach of Europeans to African students, he says that the latter 
may notice in those whom they meet “an embarrassed reluctance or an 
over-enthusiasm usually reserved for small children”. It would be well 
if people realised that the latter attitude is not less deeply resented than 
the former. Father Dempsey, O.P., writes on parochial work in Africa; 
those who know the fine work done in the Dominican parish in Lagos 
will realise how well-fitted he is to do so. Other contributors include 
Archbishop Matthew, former Apostolic Delegate in British Africa, and 
the Archbishop of Durban. 

The Kilkenny Magazine (An All-Ireland Literary Review, published 
quarterly by Kilkenny Literary Society, Kilkenny. No. 1, Summer; No. 
2, Autumn 1960. Price 2/-). The birth of an Irish literary magazine is an 
occasion for wonder as well as for scepticism. The first issue of THE 
KILKENNY MAGAZINE makes a bold effort to transform one’s wonder to 
admiration, though it may leave the sceptic unconverted—in spite of good 
work by Sean Kenny. 

The second issue, however, completely disarms the sceptic. Thomas 
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Kinsella leads a quartet of poets. S. J. White contributes a very absorbing 
portrait of Standish O’Grady. The editor, James Delehanty, brings to a 
conclusion his excellent history of THE BELL (begun in the first issue). The 
book-reviews improve both in manner and in matter, and Frank McEvoy 
provides a well-written short story. All in all, an occasion for rejoicing on 
the banks of the Nore. 

Seanchas Ardmhacha (Journal of the Armagh Diocesan Society. Vol. 
3, No. 2. 1959. £1). While a considerable volume of this issue is given 
to various aspects of the history of Blessed Oliver Plunkett, there is an 
abundance of other valuable material of ecclesiastical interest ranging 
from the cult of Saint Malachy to more modern items such as the sectarian 
troubles in Clonloe in 1829 and letters of Cardinal Newman to Archbishop 
Dixon of Armagh. The account of the building of the church of Saint 
Laurence O’Toole at Belleek in the parish of Loughgilly is a model which 
could well be followed in writing the history of so many of our parish 
churches which date from the same time—the years immediately following 
emancipation, and which are now in more prosperous days being replaced 
by modern buildings. 

The volume is beautifully printed. It is a pity that it lacks a com- 
prehensive index to help the student through its 250 pages of such valuable 
material. 

Caint is Comhré (M. O h-Annrachain. Baile Atha Cliath: O Faillian. 
4/-), Leabhran in a bhfuil cursios ar tuairim is triocha gné de cursai saol 
an dalta scoile. Do iarrthoiri a bheidh ag dul faoi sgridu cainte do’n 
Ard Teistméireacht a cuireadh amach é agus ta sé bunaithe ar chlar na 
Roinne. Cabhroidh an leabhar le mic léinn nach mbionn caoi labhartha 
na Gaeilge acu in a gnath-shaol. Ach ta sé daor ar ceithre sgilling. 

Our Lady of Fatima (John Beevers. Saint Paul Publications. 3/-) is a 
small book which details the facts of the Apparitions of Our Lady at 
Fatima in 1917. It also presents what Our Lady said as revealed by the 
children, particularly by Lucia, who is still living. It seems a pity that the 
author does not give the message of Fatima as originally reported by the 
children at the time of the apparitions. He does not do this for in his own 
words “from now onwards (p. 17), I shall make use of all that Lucia 
has said or written whether as a child in 1917 or as a nun many years 
later”. To argue that this is bad method is not necessarily to question the 
trustworthiness of the Jater evidence. It is simply to ask that the message 
be presented to readers as Lucia presented it to the world, piece by piece. 
The author’s comment on the revelations is generally balanced though 
one can sense an overly eschatological note in the last few pages of the 
book. 

Bernadette and her Lady of Glory (Valentine Long, O.F.M. New Jersey: 
Saint Anthony’s Guild). This attractively-bound booklet tells in vivid and 
lively vein the story of Lourdes from the day Bernadette set out to look 
for firewood to our present time when the Catholic world is aflame with 
enthusiasm for the scene of the blessed apparitions, 
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Saint Vincent de Paul (M. V. Woodgate. Browne and Nolan 6/-), 
Here is a vivid and captivating biography of a saint whose name is almost 
a household word. The background of his life against the turbulent times 
of seventeenth century France is well portrayed within the very limited 
scope of such a small book. We are given a glimpse of the multifarious 
evils and human miseries for the eradication and alleviation of which 
this man stands out unrivalled in the history of those dark days and, 
indeed, far beyond them. It comes somewhat as a shock that Vincent 
de Paul—great lover of the poor and the oppressed, should have suffered 
“shame” all his life because of his own lowly birth and humble heritage! 
We are told the saints were human like ourselves and here is another 
tangible proof that, in fact, they were! 

The Scarlet Lily (Edward F. Murphy. Alvin Redman, London; 256 
pages, 15/-). In the words of the author this book “‘is not at all intended 
for Scripturalists or other exactors but for such readers (only) as have no 
objection to a fictional presentation of a Biblical character and are 
ready to sense in Mary of Magdala a type of our modern world—fallen 
from grace, groping in darkness, and at last finding the light. . . .” Father 
Murphy, holding to the old tradition, identifies Mary Magdalene with 
the unnamed sinner of Luke 7:37 ff. and proceeds to tell her story in 
vivid, graphic language which cannot fail to make a strong emotional 
appeal. Gospel facts, entwined with fiction, are beautifully unfolded and 
the result is a book rich in pathos, an excellent Catholic novel which is 
bound to enjoy wide popular prestige. 
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